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“My! How Handy!“ 


“A pump right in the kitchen! What’ll they think of 
next? You’re a lucky woman, Josephine.” 


UCKY? Yes—compared with toting heavy 

, pails of water from an outside well. But if 
Josephine was lucky, what about her grand- 
daughter of today, with her modern electrified 
kitchen? 


With electric lights, Josephine’s granddaughter 
doesn’t have to fill and clean lamps. With her 
electric refrigerator, she doesn’t have to keep the 
butter in the cellar in warm weather, or worry 
whether the milk will spoil. Her electric cleaner 
makes it unnecessary to tear up the carpets every 
spring and lug them out and beat them. With 
her electric range, she doesn’t have to cook over 
a hot stove. And the furnace keeps the house at the 


right temperature without her going near the cellar. 


Even if electricity’s contributions to better living 
had stopped here, we'd still recognize it as one of 
the greatest benefits of our century. But electricity 
goes much further. In every branch of industry it 
helps to make manufactured articles available at 
such low prices and in such quantity and variety 
that more millions of people can enjoy them. 


For more than 60 years General Electric scientists, 
engineers, and workmen have been seeking for 
ways to make electricity more useful to all of us. 
Their success is measured by the creation of 


More Goods for More People gt Less Cost. 


G-E research and engineering have saved the public from ten to one hundred dollars 
for every dollar they have earned for General Electric 
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The tragedy of being pushed off 


China has lost another battle—the front 
page. 
China is no longer ‘‘news.” 


And people forget. 
forget! 


How easy it is to 


But does suffering stop when the front 
page is lost? 


Heart-rending as conditions may be in 
other parts of the world, the sufferings of 
people there do not begin to touch the suf- 
ferings in China. 


In the wake of the bombing, burning, 
bayonetting, and brutal slaughter of an in- 
nocent people, there followed the greatest 
mass migration in the history of civilization. 


Sixty million people have been uprooted 
from their homes. Sixty million people have 
moved westward, with their pitiful posses- 
sions, not into unsettled virgin territory but 
into land already for centuries teeming with 
life. Sixty million people are homeless—a 


staggering number destitute, sick, diseased, 
wounded, dying. 


But the front page of the newspaper is 
lost. And people are forgetting. 


But should we forget? Can we forget... 
when so little money can do so much good? 


Every dollar you contribute will 


Buy enough quinine to cure one person 
of malaria 


Immunize 50 people against cholera 

Immunize 50 people against bubonic 
plague 

Immunize 50 people against typhoid 


Provide antitoxin to save 3 people from 


lockjaw 

Provide anesthetics for 15 surgical op- 
erations 

Sterilize a day’s drinking water for 
1,000 people 


Provide treatment for 2,000 burn cases 


the front page 


Won't you make out a check, or post-office 
order now to: American Bureau for Medical 
Aid to China, Inc., and mail it with the 
coupon below to... 


AMERICAN BUREAU FOR MEDICAL 
AID TO CHINA, INC. 
57 William Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Col. Theodore Roosevelt, Jr., President 
American Bureau for Medical Aid to China 
57 William Street 

New York, N. Y. 
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: Here is my contribution to alleviate the suf- 
1 fering of the people in China. 
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The Burean gratefully acknowledges the Donation of this space by a friend of China 
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We live in a big country and it takes a big telephone company to give 
good service to millions of people. The Bell System is doing its part in 
providing for the nation’s telephone needs, whatever they may be. 

But the Bell System aims to be big in more ways than mere size. 
It aims to be big in the conduct of its business, in its relations with 
employees and its plans for the future. All of this helps to give the 
nation quick, dependable, courteous telephone service at low cost. 
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The Gist of It 


IN A SURVEY OF AMERICAN PARTICIPATION 
in war relief abroad (page 213), Victor Wey- 
bright, managing editor, has made an effort 
to bring together the figures that have ac- 
cumulated since last September. There are 
obvious limitations to such an assignment. 
Who can judge, for example, where peace 
left off and war began—for the Jews in Nazi 
Germany, eastern and central Europe; for the 
Spanish. refugees in France; for the Chinese 
families uprooted since the first Japanese 
troops arrived; for the Finns who were never 
officially belligerent; for the evacuated wom- 
en and children back of every frontier? The 
author has therefore restricted his coverage 
to the months since last September; and has 
focused mainly on the extent of American 
giving, and on the American organizations 
which, before and since the war, have been 
ministering to distressed populations in Eu- 


rope. 


THE DRAWING ON THE COVER IS THE WORK 
of Pictorial Statistics, Inc. 


IN A SEQUEL TO A FAMOUS ARTICLE BY SUR- 
geon General Parran, published in Survey 
Graphic, July 1936, Dr. R. A. Vonderlehr, 
assistant surgeon general, United States Pub- 
lic Health Service, Division of Venereal 
Diseases, summarizes the progress we have 
made in the fight to stamp out syphilis. 
(Page 217.) 


IN A DISTINCTIVE PIECE OF COLLABORATION, 
William C. McDermott, religious editor of 
the Chicago Daily News, and J. C. Furnas, 
well known journalist and author of the 
- most effective article ever written on the con- 
trol of automobile accidents, “—-And Sudden 
Death,” describe the two-man venture in job 
charting which has grown into Science Re- 
search Associates. (Page 223.) Their article 
is the result of observation and discussion 
undertaken some months ago. 


IN HER WORK FOR Fortune MAGAZINE, AND 
as an observer of agricultural working con- 
ditions in California, Katharine Douglas has 
achieved a reputation as an authoritative stu- 
dent of mechanized agriculture. She describes 
some of the conditions which underlie the 
recent testimony before the La Follette Com- 
mittee on the West Coast. (Page 227.) 


BECAUSE A REVELATION OF HIS NAME AND 
his connections would place him in jeopardy, 
we can introduce only as Y— the author of 
the article (page 232) describing the war 
time activities and aspirations of a deter- 
mined opposition underground movement in- 
side Germany. Y—’s viewpoint of pre-war 
Nazi Germany was expressed in our pages 
in the March 1939 Survey Graphic. 


“You HAVE SEEN THEIR PICTURES’ (PAGE 
236) was originally planned as a profile of 
Roy Stryker, chief of Farm Security photog- 
raphy. He insisted the article be focused 
instead on the work of his corps of brilliant 
cameramen. (See page 239.) Hartley E. 
Howe, a Harvard graduate, has worked for 
the United Press in Boston, and as assistant 
to the picture editor of Life. He is the son 
of the late Louis McHenry Howe. 
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BRITISH LABOUR'S DRIVE AGAINST NAZI 
aggression and for a democratic peace had 
its roots in the World War. (Page 242.) 


movement in the United States. (Page 246.) 
Readers interested in further details of the 
Friends of the Land, should address in- 


Its latest stand is to reconcile French claims 
to security with German claims to equality. 


THROUGHOUT A LONG AND PRODUCTIVE CA- 
reer as an engineer, Morris Llewellyn Cooke 
has sought to educate the public on some of 
the intricate relationships between civilization 
and nature. Now, as one of the leading 
spirits of a new organization to be known as 
Friends of the Land, Mr. Cooke outlines 
some of the new phases of the conservation 
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quiries to the ‘Organizing Secretary, 312 
Denrike Bldg., Washington, D.C. 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF WORKMEN'S COM- 
pensation in the United States—and in New 
York the original medical examiner is still 
on the job. His contribution to the security 
of disabled workers is told by Beulah Ami- 
don, associate editor, whose writings in the 
field of industrial affairs are familiar to all 
Survey Graphic readers. (Page 248.) 


DEATH SEIZES THE 


Lithograph by KAETHE KOLLWITZ 
Courtesy Buchholz Gallery, New York 
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Sympathy Is Not Enough 


by VICTOR WEYBRIGHT 


We in America are struck with dread and horror at the distress 


of the millions of men, women and children who are the help- 


less victims of today’s wats. But—if our compassion were 


weighed in dollars and cents—this survey of the part we have 


played in war relief since last September indicates that most of 


us haven’t really begun to care. 


To MILLIONS OF PLAIN PEOPLE IN GreaT Britain, FRANCE, 
Germany, and central Europe this has never been a phony 
war. To the Poles and to the Jews, in particular, it has 
from the outset meant death, disease, starvation, and en- 
forced exile from homes that, no matter how humble, 
provided four walls and a roof between them and the 
wind and rain. In Finland and in China which, accord- 
ing to the United States government, have not been at 
war, the destruction of homes, schools, factories and hos- 
pitals by invading armies has surpassed in ferocity the 
occupation of Belgium in 1914. It has been estimated that 
the “incident” in China has already cost more lives and 
driven more families from their homes than the whole 
World War, 1914-1918. Finland, whose desire for self- 
government was as imperishable as that of Bohemia and 
whose social legislation has been in advance of our own 
New Deal, was the target of a cold, calculating conquest 
that multiplied the deathrate of children evacuated from 
their homes till in many communities it exceeded the 
deathrate of the Finnish soldiers at the front. 

How have Americans responded to this modern disas- 
ter—this Martian earthquake whose grim crevasses criss- 
cross the entire Eastern Hemisphere? 

We have mainly answered with wordy anger against 
nations which, for the most part, we didn’t like. Our vol- 
untary contributions in merciful aid to war victims in all 
of Europe and Asia since last September tally up to little 
more than the workmen’s compensation for the thousand 
odd fatal industrial accidents in New York State for an 
average year, roughly $5 million. 


“It'll take a real offensive on the Western Front,” one 
cynical expert in post-disaster relief told me, “to make 
Americans really give. And then, after a lot of ballyhoo, 
they'll expect the government to provide most of the funds 
and boss the job. That’s the way it was in the last war.” 
He was borne out by Herbert Hoover’s testimony before 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee on February 29. 
Mr. Hoover told the committee that between $40 and $50 
million would be needed to feed seven million destitute 
persons in German-occupied Poland during the next year 
and that, in his opinion, from a quarter to a half of that 
amount should be provided by the United States govern- 
ment. He was testifying, voluntarily, on behalf of the 
objectives of seven bills already introduced appropriating 
from $10 to $20 million for Polish relief. There are a mil- 
lion and a quarter Polish born persons in the United 
States. The additional influence of Catholic and Jewish 
groups, especially alarmed about the fate of people of 
their own faith in Poland, will undoubtedly stimulate 
congressional mercy. 

Meanwhile, voluntary contributions for war relief, like 


voluntary contributions for charity at home, reflect the 
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shell shock of our generation. Long years of depression 
have reduced our initiative and our sense of individual 
responsibility as it has been found necessary for govern- 
ment to handle a larger share of the vast and complex 
problems of our time. But it is reassuring to find that the 
American spirit of helpfulness to folks in trouble is not 
entirely dormant. Experienced leaders in our European 
war relief of a generation ago are offering their services. 


larger 


Many members of Mr. Hoover’s American Relief Ad- 
ministration, which operated under centralized govern- 
ment control in Belgium, Russia and Poland, are now 
active in a score of voluntary organizations. 

Gradually a pattern may evolve in the participation of 
Americans generally in emergency war relief. At the mo- 
ment, except for the work of the American Red Cross, the 
American Jewish Joint Distribution Committee, the Com- 
mission for Polish Relief and the American Friends Serv- 
ice Committee, there is no familiar pattern. Hundreds of 
spontaneous organizations have arisen as individuals and 
groups have adopted special projects as their own, regis- 
tered with the State Department and started to raise 
funds. 

Humble little Polish churches and clubs in the mill 
towns of America have raised pathetically generous dona- 
tions, with practically no overhead for expenses. Many of 
them have been baffled as to how the money should be 
used. They are eager for their assistance to reach the des- 
titute in Poland. But they don’t trust the Nazi officials. 


The co-chairmen of the 
Appeal for Refugees and Overseas Needs: 
left, Rabbi Jonah B. Wise; below, Rabbi 
Abba Hillel Silver. 


demands upon 


United Jewish Germany has until recently ex- 
cluded permanent American 
relief administrators from the 
Government General—the new 
name for the central area of 
occupied Poland. It will not 
be certain how many Ameri- 
can representatives will be ad- 
mitted until signed agreements 
are in operation. The Russian 
side of partitioned Poland is 
less accessible than the Ant- 
arctic. 

Just before the war the 
American Jewish Joint Distri- 
bution Committee, with the 
foresight of long experience, 
transmitted funds into Poland 
for the use of its Warsaw office. 
The Commission for Polish 
Relief, an agency set up by a 
group of prominent Americans to transport and admin- 
ister relief in Poland, has up till now been confined in 
its work to the countries over the Polish border, where the 
refugee problem has been acute. The commission is work- 
ing out a signed agreement for supervision of the dis- 
tribution of relief supplies in the Government General. 

It is much too early to appraise our American relief 
activities either here or abroad. But it is of value, I believe, 
to report developments to date, in an effort to get beneath 
the confusing surface of things, to the realities. 

And, since the Red Cross is our first aid agency, let us 
begin by describing its current operations. . 


The war has brought 
their organization 


The American Red Cross Overseas 


Tue AMERICAN Rep Cross, sIxX MONTHS AFTER THE BEGIN- 
ning of the war, was permitted to enter occupied Poland. 
Early in March its representatives, James T. Nicholson 
and Wayne Chatfield-Taylor, were in Poland working 
under an agreement with the German government where- 
by American relief supplies are being used solely for the 


Wide World 


Herbert Hoover testifying before the House Foreign Affairs Committee (Sol Bloom, chairman) in February on behalf of the 
objectives of seven bills appropriating American funds for the relief of the destitute civilian population in conquered Poland 
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civilian population and “will at no 
time be at the disposal of or claimed 
by the German authorities.” These 
American delegates will observe the 
distribution of supplies of medicine 
and warm clothing on an impar- 
tial basis, through the German 
Red Cross, in cooperation with the 
Polish Red Cross, Polish Self-Help, 
Catholic Diocesan, Joint Distribu- 
tion Committee and its affliated 
agencies, such as Toz, the Society 
for the Protection of Health of the 
Jewish Population, and the War- 
saw Jewish Hospital. The Ameri- 
can Red Cross is in a peculiarly 
fortunate position for this prelim- 
inary relief because of its close co- 
operation with the League of Red 
Cross Societies. The European field 
staff of the American Red Cross is 
personally acquainted with the staff 
of the Red Cross in Germany and 
Poland. Medical relief, unlike the 
distribution of food, can be efficiently audited through 
the usual medical records. There is little possibility that 
civilian clothing will be diverted to military use. If this 
method of emergency Red Cross work proves successful, 
it will be a great improvement upon the techniques of 
the last war in which expensive commissions were sent 
to each country. In the years since then the Red Cross has 
developed intimate connections with Americans living 
permanently in European cities. These American business 
men, or occasionally members of our consular staffs, are 
invaluable advisers on native conditions. 

The Russian Red Cross was admitted to the League of 
Red Cross Societies at Tokyo six years ago. Today it is 
not cooperative, and is especially lax in answering com- 
munications addressed to it. 

Up to February 24 the American Red Cross had spent 
$1,171,286 on war relief in all countries. It had received, 
from September 3 up to that time, $600,283 in cash and 
another $600,000 worth of garments, without conducting 
any special war ‘relief appeal, except a notice to all chap- 
ters that voluntary contributions designated for work in 
all nations at war would be wel- 
come. One check for $150,000 from 
a Polish society in the United States 
was earmarked for Polish relief, 
nearly half of the amount the Red 
Cross received from all the Polish- 
American societies taken together. 

To date $36 has been received ear- 
marked especially for American 
Red Cross work in Germany. So far, 
nothing has been received for distri- 
bution in the USSR by the Ameri- 
can Red Cross. This does not mean 
that no one cares how much suffer- 
ing there is inside Germany or in- 
side Russia. It simply reflects the 
American distrust of totalitarian gov- 
ernment. 

The American Red Cross itself 


symbolizes our conservative, impar- 
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Norman H. Davis, chairman of the American 
Red Cross, knows Europe at first hand 


tial, traditional approach to war 
time philanthropy. It is an efficient 
disaster relief agency. At home or 
abroad, it has remained just that. 
While long range relief often re- 
mains to be done, the Red Cross is 
like a fire department that can’t 
afford to linger; not a street clean- 
ing department with perpetual 
duties. 

Its highly trained professional 
staff, and its 3716 local chapters 
throughout the country, remain 
flexible. They can take a flood or 
hurricane in their stride. They have 
taken the second World War in 
their stride. Women in the local 
chapters, who make bandages for 
local hospitals throughout the year, 
have turned to the making of ban- 
dages for Europe. So far not many 
bandages have been needed except 
in Finland. But it would have been 
catastrophic if this war had followed 
the pattern of 1914 and no bandages had been ready. 
There will be plenty of work for other organizations to 
do when the Red Cross has performed its first aid serv- 
ice in Europe. 

Over $320,000 has been spent by the American Red 
Cross for urgently needed medical supplies in Finland; 
local chapters have provided nearly 65,000 garments. In 
England, through specially designated funds, a Canadian 
Red Cross hospital is being equipped on the Cliveden 
estate of Lady Astor. Twelve operating theaters—complete 
with surgical instruments, 18 X-ray machines, miscellane- 
ous drugs—and twenty thousand garments have already 
been dispatched to aid the British Red Cross. In France, 
the American Red Cross has been active in assisting the 
French Red Cross with evacuee problems, providing hous- 
ing and medical service for the thousands of families 
moved from the Maginot Line area. 

Poland remains the most desperately needy region in 
Europe. There, although the relief work is only getting 
under way in the central district, the Red Cross has been 
active since the outbreak of the war in securing informa- 


Blank & Stoller 


Blackstone Stud 


Friends: Clarence E. Pickett, left, executive secretary of the American Friends Service 

Committee, and John F. Rich, of the staff, right. From their Philadelphia office they 

are administering a far-flung program which is outstanding in its effectiveness, modesty 
and impartiality—a peaceful footnote to war behind every fighting front. 
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tion about. friends and relatives of Americans in the war 
zone. The Inquiry and Information Service, established 
early last September, relies upon close cooperation of 
the U.S.-State Department, the International Red Cross 
Committee, the American Relief Societies in London and 
Paris, the International Migration Service and the Na- 
tional Refugee Service. Through February over 21,000 
inquiries had been received, and thousands of them were 
already answered from abroad, a process which frequent- 
ly takes months. It is not unusual for a wife who fled 
over the border to Rumania to write to relatives in the 
United States to forward word through the American 
Red Cross to her husband in Poland. Here are some 
typical messages from Poland to American relatives, trans- 
mitted through the American Red Cross: 


Leon killed. Rest of family well. Home burned. We are 
not in good circumstances. 


We are well, and together, and the whole family are well. 


We are all living. Address not changed. We are not work- 
ing. We are not making a living. We are asking for help. 


Sorry to report all the family in prison. House burned. 


The JDC 


PLAIN FOLKS IN LITTLE COUNTRIES FAR AWAY, THEIR HOMES 
in ruins and their families scattered, have almost nowhere 
to turn to for help except to the people of the United 
States. But if our present relief plans were multiplied a 
hundredfold, some grave questions would arise before 
they could be carried out. One hindrance is the Allied 
blockade. It is understood from the British that large 
shipments of food will not be permitted through the 
blockade unless neutrals are responsible for its distribu- 
tion. The British fear that without neutral supervision 
foodstuffs will be diverted to the German military sup- 
plies. On the other hand, the Nazi government, while it 
expressed its willingness for Americans to assume the 
relief burden of its conquered population in Poland, has 
so far been reluctant to admit an adequate American staff 
into the Government General of Poland, a situation which 
is now believed to be melting. 

Money alone will not suffice. In Poland, for example, 
there is not enough food in the country, or facilities for 
raising a sufficient harvest this year. To send vast funds 
for the purchase of foodstuffs into a region where they 
are scarce would only raise prices and lower the standard 
of living for those not already beneficiaries of relief. Ul- 
timately, as in the last war, special ships will have to be 
chartered, with permission to pass the blockade. Neutral 
agents will have to administer the relief. But until Ger- 
many and Great Britain cooperate with the United States 
on this undertaking, war relief in Poland will necessarily 
be restricted. 

The most disheartening problem of all, both in German 
and Russian occupied Poland, is that of the Jewish popu- 
lation. Many Jews fled over the border into Lithuania, 
Rumania and Hungary where relief agencies now have 
more freedom than in Poland proper. The Joint Distri- 
bution Committee is feeding between 50,000 and 75,000 
persons daily in Warsaw. At least a quarter million Jews 
are estimated to have been killed by military operations 
and starvation since last September; 80 percent of the re- 
maining million and a quarter Jews in German-occupied 
Poland have been reduced to beggary. More than 40,000 
penniless Jews have been dumped into the little town of 
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Lublin. In Russian-occupied Poland, 70 percent of the — 
900,000 refugees are estimated as Jewish. The picture © 
there is a grim one. There is a shortage of food, cloth- — 


ing, medicines, and fuel. In contrast even to devastated 
Warsaw, the hygienic conditions are reported as appall- 
ing. 

The American Joint Distribution Committee is one of 


‘the three organizations which comprise the United Jew- 


ish Appeal, a national campaign instituted last year in an 
effort to unify appeals to American Jews for overseas and 
refugee work and for Palestine. The American Joint Dis- 
tribution Committee offices, at 100 East 42 Street in New 
York City, were busy long before the outbreak of the 
war. The JDC, as it is called, has a quarter century of his- 
tory as the nourishing body of much of the welfare work 
among the Jews in eastern and central Europe. But never 
before have they faced a problem such as they now face. 
Never before have the five and a half million Jews in 
the European countries of distress been so utterly depend- 
ent upon American assistance. 

Despite its sectarian nature the JDC has frequently 
shared its staff abroad with, and allotted some of its funds 
to, non-sectarian agencies as well as Catholic and Prot- 
estant agencies dealing with acute problems in the same 
areas. It is cooperating, for example, with the American 
Red Cross, the Commission for Polish Relief, the Ameri- 
can Friends Service Committee and other organizations. 


Quakers in War Time 


THe AMERICAN FRIENDS SERVICE COMMITTEE WAS FOUNDED 
by a group of American and Canadian Quakers in 1917 
to give reality to the Quaker challenge that the alterna- 
tive to war is not inactivity or cowardice. It is, strictly 
speaking, not a relief agency but a venture of faith in 
constructive good will. During the World War and after, 
the Quakers’ impartial work in France, Poland, Russia 
and Germany established such great prestige for their dis- 
interested helpfulness that neither Hitler nor Franco ever 
banned them in the wars of the 1930s. Their efforts in 
behalf of refugees have begun at home and reached far. 
Hundreds of Quaker families have offered havens for 
child refugees. At a hostel at West Branch, Iowa, vic- 
tims of conquest and persecution are encouraged to so- 
journ for several months of Americanization. In their 
overseas work, the Friends know no national, race or 
class lines. But it may be said that they have specialized 
in “non-Aryan” refugees who fall outside the special 
concern of Jewish and Catholic organizations, and in re- 
uniting broken families. Quaker advisers have been close 
to the Commission for Polish Relief as it “feels” its way 
toward a useful role in Poland. But perhaps the most 
distinctive demonstration of their evenhandedness has 
been their service to the Spanish people, torn by civil war 
and invasion. The Quakers were identified with the dis- 
tribution of food to women and children in Barcelona 
and with a medical center in Madrid long after the civil 
war ended. On behalf of the International Commission 
they are supervising the construction of six motor clinics, 
with operating tables, for the Auxtlo Social Clinica in 
Spain. They are equally welcome in ministering to Span- 
ish Republican refugees in France, Cuba, Mexico and 
Santo Domingo. They operate a special project for the 
care of refugee children in France and are the European 
distributing agency for the Confederated Spanish Socie- 
ties of the United States. (Continued on page 265) 
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Rothstein for U. S. Public Health Service 
A modern trailer clinic, locally known as “the bad blood wagon,” in a rural district of Georgia 


Are We Checking the Great Plague? 


by R. A. VONDERLEHR, M.D. 


Four years ago in a historic article published simultaneously in Survey 


Graphic and Readers Digest, Surgeon General Parran launched a vast drive 


against syphilis. To what extent have we checked the spread of the disease 


and provided for its treatment? Here is a progress report by the assistant 


surgeon general of the U.S. Public Health Service, who sounds a twenty-year 


challenge. 


A LITTLE LESS THAN FOUR YEARS AGO SURGEON GENERAL 
Thomas Parran launched the present campaign against 
syphilis. The knowledge and prestige of the United States 
Public Health Service were pitted against the pallid spiro- 
chete. The battle has since been waged continuously with 
the cooperation of the medical profession, health officers, 
and voluntary agencies all over the country. It is of inter- 
est to pause briefly and take stock. 

In 1936, slightly more than 500,000 people infected with 
syphilis sought treatment. Another half million ‘were in- 
fected but failed to take treatment. It was also estimated 
that syphilis struck one out of ten adults at some time in 
life. 

With the acute communicable diseases, information as 
to the trend of an epidemic is accumulated rapidly. Not 
so with insidious syphilis. Keeping live and accurate rec- 
ords for all the syphilitic patients of the nation is a big 
problem. But the most modern mechanical accounting 
system is being applied to the task. 

Reports obtained from this system during the last year 
and a half show that the percentage of patients with early 
syphilis seeking treatment increased by about 25 percent. 
And these reports are from representative parts of the 
country. 
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From this meager information it appears that we are 
beginning to learn the facts. In every other country which 
has been successful in controlling syphilis there has been 
an increase in the number of patients with early syphilis 
under treatment during the first few years of the cam- 
paign before a decline in the attack rate began. Paradox- 
ically, the increase in patients with early syphilis in the 
United States during the last few years is good evidence 
that the disease is beginning to be controlled. It shows 
that we are getting treatment into the large syphilitic pa- 
tient load which formerly did not seek treatment at once. 

There is more concrete evidence of progress in another 
form. Facilities for the diagnosis and treatment of syph- 
ilis are being increased and expanded all over the country. 
Blood tests constitute the most important diagnostic meas- 
ure in syphilis. The number of blood tests performed in 
state owned or subsidized laboratories rose from 2,400,000 
in 1936 to 4,500,000 in 1938, and to 6,200,000 in 1939. While 
some of these blood tests were done to determine the 
patient’s progress under treatment, such a phenomenal 
increase shows that hundreds of thousands more people 
are now being examined for syphilis than formerly. 

The reader may be totally unfamiliar with the technical 
details of syphilis control, but he must be aware by now 
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STATES WITH LEGISLATION REQUIRING EITHER OR BOTH A BLOOD TEST FOR 
SYPHILIS PRIOR TO ISSUANCE OF MARRIAGE LICENSE AND DURING EACH PREGNANCY 


NE. 


Prior to 
marriage license 


During pregnancy 


Dual legislation 


of the importance of treatment. It is in the application of 
control measures that the most striking advance has been 
made. Almost 40 percent more doses of the arsenical prep- 
arations used for syphilis were sold in 1938, the last cal- 
endar year for which figures are available, than in 1936. 
There is a record of about 800 free, pay, or part-pay vene- 
real disease clinics in the United States three years ago, 
but today there are more than 2400 treatment centers. In 
1936, there were 3,350,000 treatments given in these cen- 
ters, and 64,000 patients were discharged as arrested or 
cured. In 1939, clinic treatments numbered 8,000,000, and 
103,000 patients were discharged as arrested or cured. 

I do not wish to give the impression that present day 
diagnostic and treatment facilities are adequate. Indeed, 
they are only about one fourth to one third effective, and 
there is no uniformly high level of efficiency. There are 
many excellent treatment centers operated by governmen- 
tal and private agencies, such as the municipal clinics in 
New York and Chicago, and the Slossfield Community 


A New York drugstore 
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N. Y. City Dept. of Health 
window display helps in the anti-syphilis campaign 


Center at Birmingham, Ala. Far too many 

poor ones exist, however, such as the munici- 

pal clinic in a southeastern town of 15,000 
, population, the main entrance to which can 
be gained only by walking half a block through 
an alley. Perhaps it is more than a coincidence 
that this southeastern town also tolerates a pro- 
portionately large segregated area in_ its 
suburbs. The fronts of some of the houses in 
this district have electrical signs advertising 
the “profession” of the occupants. For the. less 
imaginative prospective customers, one or two 
of these signs are definitely pornographic. 


Costs and Services 


ONE OF THE MEMBERS OF THE APPROPRIATIONS 
Committee of the House of Representatives, in 
commenting on a venereal disease control ap- 
propriation for the Public Health Service in 
the first session of the 76th Congress, expressed 
the opinion that the money should get “down 
into the diggings.” This gentleman aptly ex- 
pressed the slogan of the campaign. I would 
modify his statement as follows: Transform 
money to service and get service down into the diggings. 

The program has now reached a significant point in 
terms of the development of service. Every executive 
knows that an effective administrative organization is 
necessary to govern a comprehensive business or scien- 
tific project. Yet the venereal disease control administra- 
tive costs within the Public Health Service have not 
exceeded 2 percent of the funds available. And adminis- 
trative work within the states costs only slightly in excess 
of 1.5 percent more. 

I discuss this detail only because I wish to emphasize 
that today a solid administrative foundation exists upon 
which an economic and effective control program may 
be built. Because of these carefully laid plans it is logical 
to believe that the venereal disease control power of the 
dollar will expand as the program gains momentum. For 
instance, in one area which was surveyed recently, it was 
found that $3 spent during the second year of the cam- 
paign purchased treatment services which would have 
cost $5 during the first year. Similar economy 
is possible throughout the nation. 

One of the important problems is the de- 
velopment of a uniform, nationwide pro- 
gram embracing all of the generally accepted 
and fundamental principles. In developing 
this uniform program, the diverse social and 
economic conditions within the states must 
be kept in mind. The Public Health Service 
has no authority within the state, and even 
federal funds under the law become state 
money when the disbursement is made to the 
state treasury. The national program, there- 
fore, is being adroitly developed on a per- 
suasive and advisory basis. 

To help make the work consistent in the 
various parts of the country, state and terri- 
torial health officers in conference with the 
surgeon general have set up minimal stand- 
ards, the adoption of which is required by all 
health departments receiving a federal allot- 
ment. Such standards include: 
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1. Demonstrated efficiency in the performance of blood 
tests by all subsidized laboratories. 

2. Laboratory services made available as freely for the 
venereal diseases as for all other communicable diseases. 

3. Free emergency treatment for all patients in the criti- 
cal stages when syphilis and gonorrhea are highly infectious, 
and free routine treatment of all patients who are referred 
by a physician or are known to be unable to pay for private 
medical care. 

4, Free antisyphilitic drugs to all physi- 
cians authorized by law to treat syphilis. 

5. Treatment available to all infected 
people on an equal basis, whether residents 
of the governmental unit or not. 

6. Due consideration by state health de- 
partments to the reallotment of funds to 
urban areas, where the venereal disease 
problem is usually more serious, 

7. A full time venereal disease control 
medical officer to head the campaign in all 
states or cities with a population in excess 
of half a million. 

Practically all of these standards have 
been adopted by every state. These re- 
quirements, however, represent only the 
framework of a complete control pro- 
gram. In consequence, demonstrations 
have been set up in selected areas where 
the problem is acute and where there 
is more than average interest in the 
work. Federal financial and technical 
assistance is provided for a limited num- 
ber of years in these demonstration areas 
with the understanding that the local 
and state authorities will take over the 
model program when federal assistance 
stops. 

One of the first such demonstrations 
was launched in Camden, Glynn and 
McIntosh Counties, Georgia. Special aid 
was given by the Public Health Service 
for a local campaign embracing the most 
modern principles of venereal disease 
control, and the project was developed 
with the assistance and cooperation of 
the Georgia State Department of Health, 
and aided and directed by the local 
health department. It is in this region 
that the “bad blood wagon,” so vividly 
and interestingly described by Walter Davenport in Col- 
lier’s recently, was given its initial trial. 


Clinics On Wheels 


EXPERIENCE WITH THIS MOBILE TREATMENT UNIT IN SOUTH- 
east Georgia has led to the adoption of similar units in 
seven other southern states. It has been proven that such 
a unit doubles or trebles the number of patients to whom 
a clinic team can administer treatment in rural areas 
where the prevalence of syphilis is high. And this greater 
team efficiency is accomplished at a cost of only one 
fourth of the total salaries of the personnel serving on 
the unit. ia 

Among a dozen or more demonstrations, two or three 
are noteworthy. In Albuquerque and Bernalillo County, 
New Mexico, a public spirited citizen, aided with money 
raised by the Junior League through subscription dances 
and card parties, donated a sufficient sum to start a syph- 
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One of the effective new posters of the USPHS shows actual quack advertising 


ilis clinic. The local health officer, a serious-minded young 
physician, was deeply interested in the control of the 
venereal diseases and convinced the county commission- 
ers that real economy was to be found in this kind of 
health work. The Public Health Service, in searching the 
Rocky Mountain states for a spot where a field study 
might be fruitfully conducted, learned of the work in 
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Albuquerque. With relatively nominal aid from the state 
and from the federal government, it was possible to 
establish a complete modern program in this part of New 
Mexico. 

Coal mining districts and oil fields are areas where 
syphilis is an unusually serious problem. The coal fields 
of West Virginia proved to be no exception. Logan Coun- 
ty was interested in syphilis control and a model pro- 
gram was organized there. The West Virginia State De- 
partment of Health aided. Previous to setting up the 
demonstration, search for the germ of syphilis in the pri- 
mary sore had not been done because the special micro- 
scope necessary was not available, nor was case finding 
carried out. Both of these procedures are of basic impor- 
tance in the finding of patients with early infectious 
syphilis. Their application in Logan County resulted in 
the detection of a serious epidemic, which for a short’ 
while was of alarming proportions and involved dozens 
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Charles Krutch for USPHS 
Mailing tubes containing blood specimens for examination 


Charles Krutch for USPHS 
Only the darkfield microscope can find the spirochete 
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American Social Hygiene Association 
Clinic of the Chicago syphilis control project conducted under the WPA 


of the young men and young women in the community. 

In Chicago an intensive system of finding and treating 
syphilis has been set up by that veteran, O. C. Wenger, a 
hero of Paul de Kruif’s “The Fight for Life.” Under the 
direction of this energetic officer of the Public Health 
Service, hundreds of thousands of Chicago’s citizens have 
had blood tests, and treatment. of those found to be in- 
fected has been arranged. The private physicians in Chi- 
cago have profited by this work, for many syphilitic 
patients have been sent to them for thorough examination 
and treatment, if necessary, after the routine blood test- 
ing. Infected people who cannot pay for private treatment 
have been referred to an enlarged and greatly improved 
municipal clinic. 

Clinical research has been intensified and extended. 
Such experts in syphilology as Cole, Moore, O’Leary and 
Stokes have combined the talents of the workers in the 
excellent clinics at Western Reserve, Johns Hopkins, 
Mayo Clinic, and the University of Pennsylvania with 
federal assistance and administrative guidance. Exhaus- 
tive studies are under way to find more practical meth- 
ods of treatment, to solve the complex problems of the 
communicability of syphilis and its conjugal transmission, 
and to determine the significance of negative findings 
for syphilis in infants born of syphilitic parents. 

Parenthetically, prominent urologists are also engaged 
in a group study of gonorrhea. Barnes of the College of 
Medical Evangelists, Clark of Oklahoma City, Cox of 
Boston, Deakin of Washington University Medical 
School, and Pelouze of the University of Pennsylvania 
are diligently working together to discover the true value 
of the new sulfanilamide compounds for the treatment 
of gonococcal infections in male patients. Indeed, it may 
even be that control of gonorrhea through the use of 
these newer chemo-therapeutic preparations will be at- 
tained before the more insidious syphilis is checked. 

Laboratory work carried on under the direct auspices 
of Public Health Service workers should also be men- 
tioned. In this field are studies of a new group of anti- 
syphilitic drugs known as the arsenoxides, improvements 
in serologic blood test technique, investigations of the 
efhcacy of numerous prophylactic agents, 
and researches in the course of the sulf- 
anilamide’s action on gonorrhea in 
women. 


Information Plus Legislation 


EspECIALLY PRAISEWORTHY IS THE EDUCA- 
tional work which has been done to ac- 
quaint the public with the facts about 
the venereal diseases. Recognition was 
recently given to the diligent workers in 
this field in the magazine Time. New 
educational material has been prepared 
and old revised with utility and econ- 
omy uppermost in mind. More than a 
million popular Public Health Service 
penny folders have been sold by the 
Government Printing Office and distrib- 
uted by health departments and private 
physicians. The American Social Hy- 
giene Association and other unofficial 
agencies have aided greatly in educa- 
tional work. 

A small monthly medical journal pub- 
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lished by the Public Health Service has been improved 
and revised. This periodical, known as Venereal Disease 
Information, has an established reputation. For many 
years it has had the largest paid subscription list of any of 
the publications of the national government. 
} Federal assistance has been available to the states only 
since the social security law was enacted, except for a 
short period toward the end of and just after the World 
War. The most helpful law for the control of syphilis up 
} to the present time is the LaFollette-Bulwinkle act of 
May 24, 1938. This law amended the basic act of July 9, 
1918, and provided special funds for support of the pro- 
gram in the states. Five million dollars was appropriated 
} for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1940, and $7,000,000 is 
authorized for the year beginning July 1, 1940. These 
} funds are allotted on the basis of: extent of the venereal 
disease problem; the financial need; and the population. 
i The first two allotment methods permit the utilization 
) of the appropriation as an equalization fund in the poorer 
1 states and where the syphilis problem is greatest. 
Specific appropriations by the states and by local gov- 
ernments have been most encouraging. Very reasonable 
} matching requirements must be met to obtain federal 
} money. To get this year’s share ($4,350,000) of the federal 
appropriation, the states must raise a total of $3,450,000, 
} either from old or new state or local appropriations. But 
} the state and local health departments have actually budg- 
} eted for this fiscal year a total of slightly more than $7,- 
} 000,000 as matching credits against the total allotments 
from the Public Health Service of $4,350,000, or more 
} than twice as much as is required. 


In the States 


A BRIEF ANALYSIS OF SOME OF THE STATE AND LOCAL APPRO- 
} priations is interesting. Most areas are meeting their re- 
| sponsibilities in a reasonable way, as would be assumed 
} from the total sums just cited. State and local funds made 
} available in some instances are liberal indeed when the 
| fund-raising potentialities of the respective governmental 
units are considered. In a few instances there is definite 
} evidence that the state legislature, the city fathers, or the 
| county commissioner prefer not to accept their responsi- 
bility. Thus, Mississippi makes available $126,000, while 
a comparatively wealthy central state of twice the popu- 
} lation has raised only $102,000, of which about $75,000 
| comes from one of its two big cities. South Carolina has 
} put up $102,000 as its share, including a new $30,000 state 
appropriation, but a very affluent eastern state with five 
| times the number of people barely reaches the $100,000 
| mark. Wealthy California has raised $375,000 by appro- 
priating $200,000 new money, but one of the wealthiest 
| and equally large southern states with a high incidence 

of syphilis appropriated only $185,000. 
| Nineteén states have passed a law in the past three years 
requiring a premarital examination, including a blood 
test on prospective bride and groom. Connecticut was the 
first state to adopt a premarital law based on modern prin- 
ciples of control. In 1936, the year the law was placed on 
the statute books, thirty-eight patients with congenital 
syphilis were reported. In 1937, there were twenty-four 
reported cases; in 1938, sixteen; and, in the first six months 
of 1939, seven patients. Thus, in three years there was a 
reduction of more than 50 percent in the number of re- 
ported patients with congenital syphilis. a 

I know of no tragedy so great as the transmission of 
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syphilis to the innocent, and particularly to the unborn 
child. We have had the means necessary to prevent con- 
genital syphilis for thirty years; but because they have 
not been used, this stage of syphilis is still ten times as 
common as infantile paralysis. We know little or nothing 
of the transmission of infantile paralysis. We do know 
how syphilis is transmitted from expectant mother to 
unborn child. In spite of this, we, as human beings, have 
not had the common decency to do more than make a 
beginning in our attack against syphilis in the unborn. 
If premarital laws will prevent only a small fraction of 
this plague—and it is my opinion that they will prevent 
the greater portion—they would be well worth a trial. 
Since 1936, seventeen states have enacted laws requir- 
ing a blood test for syphilis as part of the expectant moth- 
er’s prenatal examination. Such legislation constitutes a 
sound line of defense and insures proper treatment which, 
if begun before the fifth month of gestation, will secure 
a healthy baby for ten syphilitic women out of eleven. 
Unfortunately, there are still obstetricians who insist 


that their patients are in such an exclusive class that 


routine blood tests are unnecessary. Such assumptions im- 
ply an unjustifiable blind trust which is one of the great- 
est arguments for compulsory prenatal blood tests. 


A QUARTER OF A CENTURY AGO PUBLIC INTEREST IN THE VENE- 
real diseases began to be manifested. War came, and mo- 
bilization began. Thousands of the young men examined 
in the selective draft had syphilis and gonorrhea. Indeed, 
these two diseases were the most frequent causes of re- 
jection, even though modern techniques for their detec- 
tion were not then available. 

The Congress and the President perceived the impor- 
tance of stamping out the venereal diseases, for on July 
9, 1918 the Chamberlain-Kahn act was signed. This act 
created the Division of Venereal Diseases within the Pub- 
lic Health Service, and set up an Interdepartmental So- 
cial Hygiene Board, since dissolved in peace time by ex- 
ecutive order. Mobilization went forward; the navy was 
strengthened; the Public Health Service began the job of 
controlling syphilis. 

Peace came. The troops were demobilized and a large 
part of the navy was scrapped. Public indifference even 
sanctioned an attempt at peacemaking with the pallid 
spirochete. But you can’t make peace with germs. 

Then in 1936, Surgeon General Parran suddenly re- 
awakened public opinion. “Stop Syphilis” became a max- 
im after we realized the shortsightedness of the false econ- 
omy of the 1920’s. The equivalent of the cost of just one 
battleship distributed over the last twenty years would 
have made syphilis a disappearing disease today. 

The grave international situation may make it a neces- 
sity at present to go on building battleships and to adopt 
as many other national defense measures as may be 
required to maintain our democratic principles of govern- 
ment. But let’s not forget that the control of the venereal 
diseases is a very important step in national prepared- 
ness. And by all means let us be certain that past lessons 
are not forgotten. When the 1960’s roll around we may 
find that the military and naval precautions we were im- 
pelled to take in the 1940’s were unnecessary. But funds 
spent in the next two decades for the best syphilis control 
service will have eliminated that disease as an important 
public health problem twenty years hence. Thus may we 
adapt a preparedness measure to a humanitarian end. 
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Blueprinting Jobs 


by WILLIAM F. McDERMOTT and J. C. FURNAS 


In Chicago two young men are working out understandable answers to the 
universal cry of American youth: ‘Where, when and how can we find jobs?” 


A lively, two-man success story which may spell success for many perplexed 


young people today. 


AMonc THE 22,000 ways OF MAKING A LIVING IN THE UNI- 
ted States some, as in the chemical industries, are rela- 
tively new and promise more and more jobs; some though 
new, as diesel motors, offer few openings for beginners. 
Young job-hunters often overlook old occupations which 
may be expanding faster than aviation. Statisticians, for 


instance, are in greater demand than ever before. And, 


there are old vocations that still fire the imagination of 
youth, though the field is steadily shrinking. Newspaper 
work, for one. 

We have more than four million young people out of 
school and out of work. They constitute over a third of 
all the unemployed. It takes them, on the average, a year 
and a half to find a permanent job, or any job. And most 
young job seekers try to crowd in where the chances are 
poorest, neglecting the spots where the chances are best. 

Not enough young people have taken advantage of 
the research already done in the field, such as the Occu- 
pational Index, a digest of job information established by 
the National Occupational Conference in 1936. Current 
employment trends are available in Occupations, a month- 
ly publication of the National Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation. This agency set up free consulting service in 1930, 
a service lately transferred to the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion. Last year the Bureau of Labor Statistics established 
its Occupational Outlook Service. 

Certainly it has not always been for lack of expert in- 
formation that one out of six of the several million unem- 
ployed young people have missed out on adequate voca- 
tional advice. But for all the genuine concern in the past 
decade about the problems of youth and unemployment, 
it remained for two young men, themselves just out of 
college, to pitch into the task of not only finding out 
about jobs in America—jobs present and future, kinds, 
numbers, pay, requirements—but to do a thorough job 
of merchandising the information among young people 
most in need of it. 

The facts they are digging up, supplied to 400 colleges, 
4500 highschools, 750 CCC camps and hundreds of YMCA’s 
and other institutions are hard-headed, practical, and cer- 
tainly the most solid and understandable information 
young people have been able to get. A sample: A hundred 
thousand young men were lured into courses in diesel 
engine maintenance and repair last year—next to aviation, 
the favorite bait of schools which advertise—but most of 
the 4000 men who were hired in the industry were trained 
gasoline engine mechanics who already knew about all 
there was to learn. 

Similarly there has been a rush of young men into vo- 
cational courses in air conditioning, again lured by adver- 
tising. The truth is that the jobs go to plumbers and 


steamfitters who already know most of the answers to 
air conditioning problems. 

A more cheerful fact: The ceramics industry is one of 
the fastest growing; cement, tile, glass are branching out 
into new and wider uses. Yet there are only 1500 engi- 
neers specializing in this mightily expanded field. 

The two young men who are focusing microscopes and 
field glasses on American employment are Lyle M. Spen- 
cer and Robert K. Burns, heads of Science Research As- 
sociates, which they have built up from a two-man outfit 
to an organization with twenty-four trained research 
workers, twelve clerical workers and twenty-three field 
men at 600 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago. Schools 
and other institutions paid $100,000 last year for their 
information service. 


They Talked Themselves Into Jobs 


SPENCER AND BURNS WERE BRIGHT YOUNG COLLEGE BOYS WITH 
an egregious gift of gab. Spencer took up debating to 
cure himself of stammering. Burns did likewise because 
his college fraternity told him to join some campus activ- 
ity for the good of the house. They became very good 
debaters, indeed, and upon graduation from the Univer- 
sity of Washington six years ago—still using the gift of 
gab—persuaded the Chamber of Commerce and the Ro- 
tary Club of Seattle to stake them to a debating junket 
around the world. They took on all comers in all lands— 
professors and graduate students alike—often debating 
through interpreters, and won 74 out of 75 contests. The 
75th broke up in a riot; they were debating Philippine 
independence in Manila. 

In twenty foreign countries they heard youth echo the 
cry of American youth, “Where can we get jobs?” It was 
the one never-failing topic of discussion. Australians, Jap- 
anese, Londoners, were bewildered, dubiously eyeing the 
world their elders had made and wondering where in its 
clogged and leaking complexity there might be a spot for 
them. And, of course, Spencer and Burns personally faced 
the same dilemma. 

When they returned home they were dismayed to dis- 
cover how little information was available about jobs. 
That didn’t make sense. Chaos never does. Feeling their 
way into the problem, the two young men did a year’s 
graduate work in economics and sociology at their alma 
mater, another year at the University of Chicago. They 
supported themselves by lecturing—to anyone, on any 
topic. It developed that by all odds their most popular 
lecture was “New Careers for Youth.” One club had them 
repeat it five times. Highschool principals asked them to 
expand their material and put it into print to help the 
schools in vocational guidance. 


“Most people either overrate or underrate their own abilities” 


From this, the step toward founding their research in- 
stitution was natural. They threw their own skimpy sav- 
ings into the project, soon got financial backing from 
business men and scholarly sponsorship from their pro- 
fessors at the University of 
Chicago. By now, sponsors in- 
clude the guidance chief of the 
New York State Department 
of Education, the research di- 
rector of the U.S. Employment 
Service, and the director of the 
American Youth Commission. 

So much for how Science 
Research Associates started, in 
the summer of 1938. Now what 
have they found out? Thou- 
sands of facts which fill a 
monthly magazine, Vocational 
Trends, also a monograph each 
month which is a thorough 
study of some one field of 
employment—the history, pros- 
pects, training necessary for 
and kinds of jobs available in 
the printing industry, this 
month; transportation, next month; consumer coopera- 
tives, the third month; and so on. Vocational Guide, an 
exhaustive check list of current books and magazine arti- 
cles on jobs, is issued each month. There is a speaker's 
bureau, too, and a special research service, free to sub- 
scribers, which will dig up any specialized information 
wanted on any kind of job. 

A “job calendar” has recently appeared as a regular 
feature of Vocational Trends, graphically portraying the 
highly useful fact that there are seasons in employment. 
Three color-illustrated columns—“Going Up!” “Not 
Much Change,” “Going Down!”—make it clear to John- 
ny Jones that in February he might well get a hearing 
at the employment offices of trucking firms or textile 
plants, but would be wasting time looking for a retail job. 
With spring coming on, he should start lining up jobs 
in construction, wearing apparel, seasonal work at plow- 
ing and seeding on farms. Well in advance, Vocational 
Trends warns him in detailed articles of the proper time 
and way to tackle retail stores and post offices for a job 
in the Christmas rush. Chances at a few weeks of remu- 
nerative work in the U.S. census were duly gone into, 
not neglecting the advisability of a little political pull in 
helping to land it. 
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“Each occupation has several levels of skill” 


Illustrations on this page by Eigil Rasmussen from Science 
Research Associates Occupational Monograph, No. 7, 
“How to Choose a Career,” by Anthony Humphreys 


The War Boom Bubble 


WHAT WILL waR Do To joss? Burns AND SPENCER HAVE 
studied the question. Occupational Monograph No. 10 
is 48 pages of detailed diagnosis on just what war will do 
to farmers, miners, seamen, women, plumbers, journalists, 
pick-swingers and other major categories of earners. 

The picture works out grimly. Johnny Jones is told 
that, although any job may be better than none, to snatch 
at war boom employment in motors or munitions will 
probably make sure he is hardest hit when the end of 
the war produces the inevitable dislocation. As a new- 
comer he will be fired first when war contracts cease to 
be; he may find himself right back where he was—and 
several years older. The impression left over from last 
time, that world war means silk shirts for everybody, is 
carefully analyzed and dispelled. The cost of living is 
certain to outstrip pay rises 
early in the game and keep 
well in the lead all the way— 
particularly for salaried work- 
ers. Besides, war booms occur 
only in certain industries and 
neglect others. In 1916, petrol- 
eum, leather, paper, motors 
were riding high, but building, 
clothing, furniture, were dull. 
Because of huge surpluses over- 
hanging the world market, 
1916 prices for farm products 
are not likely to return. 

Some industries, however, 
are worth Johnny’s _ serious 
consideration in the ruddy 
light of a world in flames. Air- 
plane building, for instance, 
now failing to tap a huge po- 
tential market for low priced 
planes because not enough planes are made to put manu- 
facture on a mass production basis. Mass war time orders 
may well enable the plane industry to switch over to 
peace time without disaster and start making relatively 
foolproof light planes at prices the little fellow can afford. 


“Jobs can be classified as dealing with people, ideas or things” 
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So the handy young- 
ster who gets in on 
the ground floor with 
a job at plane mak- 
ing — not flying — 
stands a good chance 
of seeing his job and 
his pay mushroom 
even after war is 
over. 

Johnny is likewise 


resist. the temptation 
to try to be a flier. 
True, the govern. 
ment is training 
thousands of civilian 
pilots and it sounds 
like a golden chance 
at an enticing job. 


Keeping abreast of events 


defense program, 
Fast as commercial aviation is growing, there are only 
1200 commercial air line flying jobs in the United States 
right now. 

War will certainly stimulate the chemical industry, say 
Burns and Spencer, and that may carry over into peace 
as last time. Modern industrial chemistry means all the 
new synthetic products that are replacing wood and pa- 
per and metal. Rayon, nylon, vinylite, synthetic rubber 
are growing fast. Such facts and carefully plotted predic- 
tions enable vocational advisers to talk turkey to worried 
kids. 

The Associates give plenty of attention to young wom- 
en, their advice bolstered with figures and bristling with 
realistic angles. Routine stenography is pathetically over- 
crowded. The stenographer fares best who acquires a 
specialized vocabulary in chemistry, medicine or law. Girls 
who can operate modern business machines are in a field 
much less crowded. 

School teaching looks less attractive every day as the 
population trend reduces the number of children. But 
there may well be an expanding field for teachers of 
music, as the radio demonstrably 
makes Americans more music: 
conscious. 

There is even a crisp article 
on housewiving as a career, 
gravely warning that the turn- 
over is far higher than it once 
was. On the fringe are analyses 
of opportunities and rewards in 
such lines as burglary, screen 
acting, and the U. S. Army. 


108 
GOING UP! 


march toward eaks. 


Live Statistics 


IN EVERY STUDY OF A GIVEN TRADE, peak, Quarrying 


profession or industry, the Asso- 
ciates present the number of per- 
sons employed; the growth or 
loss in number of jobs; the train- 
ing and experience required; 
the sex, age, and personality of 
acceptable workers; typical sal- 
aries plus pensions and other 


stone, clay and glass. 
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told that he’d better 


But that is solely a 


CALENDAR 


Agriculture and construction 
Retail 


Ontinues to rise, 
Crude petroleum begins to rise. 


April is a good month to start lining up jobs in the 
following fields which will shortly take on more 
workers: agriculture, construction, steam railroads, 
retail trade, lumber and lumber products, amusements, 


benefits; the average working span; possible life earnings, 
labor turnover and job security; likelihood of promotion 
and major lines of advancement; where jobs are and how 
to get them; recent technological changes; labor condi- 
tions; and relation of jobs in this field to other fields, 
with the possibility of transfer. 

A typical analysis, recently. completed after eight 
months’ work, is that of transportation. No subject has 
produced greater confusion in the public mind. Rejecting 
all preconceived ideas, facts were solicited everywhere— 
opinions nowhere. The researchers accumulated a moun- 
tain of statistics, charted transportation trends and em- 
ployment running back forty years. This material was 
broken down by economists, analyzed, and on it were 
based the official deductions. 

Here are some of the facts uncovered: The number of 
trucks has increased since 1910 from 10,000 to 4,250,000. 
Truck drivers now number 3,100,000 and increase by 
100,000 a year. Railroad employes have dropped from a 
peak of 2,000,000 to 1,000,000. Trucks require 20 to 30 
times as much labor per ton-mile of freight moved as 
railroads do. Though total amount of freight has de- 
clined in the last ten years, the number of people em- 
ployed in transportation has increased. Heavier rails, long- 
life ties, increased runs by engines have contributed to 
reduce the number of maintenance employes needed by 
railroads—for some types of work as much as 70 percent. 
But railroads, as their employes reach retiring age, re- 
quire a replacement of 50,000 annually. This is the most 
important phase of railroad jobs to youth. Transportation 
offers a promising field to those who study its expanding 
phases and specialize in one of them. 


Professions, New and Old 


A FRANK APPRAISAL OF THE YOUNG LAWYER’S PROSPECTS IS 
far from reassuring. A check-up in typical areas shows 
that every second lawyer is making less than $2500 a 
year, one in six less than $1000, and one in ten less than 
$500. But a new type of lawyer is emerging who will have 
little trouble finding practice. He must be groomed: to 
appear before labor relations boards and the long roster 
of government alphabet agencies. “The great lawyer of 
the next half century,” says Dean Leon Green of North- 


APRIL 


GOING DOWN! 


Employment in coal mining 
drops toward_ite low. April 
is a bad p 

Mod will textile 
soon ftart sliding by thei sum- 


mer t ough.“ ephoT ie, tele; raph, 


NOT MUCH CHANGE 


Machinery is barely getting by 
for the time pe but will L shortly 


toward their acttve season. Laun- 
dries are in their slack period. 


slack season. Waretfousing moves 
toward its lowest point. 


—_k-—_ 


April is generally a poor month for those trying to 
get work in sea food, canning and preserving indus- 
tries; also radio, phonograph, children’s sleds and 
carriages, furniture, confectionery, paper bag and box 
manufacturing industries. 


A monthly feature from Vocational Trends 
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western University Law School, “will be the one who is 
successful in adjusting the conflicts of business and gov- 
ernment.” 

About 5000 graduates of journalism schools and 2500 
more from liberal arts colleges will be looking for jobs in 
the newspaper business this year, and most of them have 
set their hopes on big city jobs. Science Research Asso- 
ciates hold out small encouragement. All the metropolitan 
dailies added together draw on city news bureaus and 
smaller dailies for reinforcement at the rate of less than 
100 each year. Jobs are few and far between in small 
towns as well. Rural journalism has declined steadily since 
the World War. 

The Associates point out that, with business trying to 
pare every cost during the depressions and with new goy- 
ernment regulations making far more elaborate records 
necessary, statisticians have increased 50 percent in three 
years. In one branch, market research, 15,000 are now 
employed, compared to a few hundred when the depres- 
sion started. For each trained statistician there are jobs 
for five assistants with a highschool education. Cost and 
time involved in special training are low compared to the 
preparation for a number of business fields that are al- 
ready overcrowded. The manufacture of computing and 
tabulating machines has skyrocketed 600 percent since 
1933. Both employers’ associations and labor unions have 
found that the impartial verdict of a statistician provides 
the most equitable solution of wage disputes. 

The future meanings of new technological develop- 
ments are shot all through everything the Associates 
have to say. The continuing improvement of our motor 
roads means a steady increase in highway jobs, all the 
way from engineer through the handlers of grading ma- 
chinery down to the pick-swinger in the excavation. The 
new use of southern pine for paper pulp, the chances that 
lie in rural expansion of electric power, get a stimulating 
share of attention. ; 

Spencer and Burns would never say flatly that there 
are plenty of jobs for those who are ready for them and 
know where and how to look. They do not believe in that 
kind of popping off. They feel merely that it is needless 
and senseless to turn youngsters out of school to try one 
blind alley after another, when previous information 
would send them were they are wanted without waste 
motion. Nor do they neglect general training in job hunt- 
ing; how to write employment seeking letters, where to 
send them, when to send them. 

They are always hammering away at the early start as 
essential: “The time to start looking for a job,” they say, 
“is at least five years before you need it. That gives the 
chance to choose rather than just find work, to become in- 
formed of trends and outlooks.” And time for training 
in the interval. Implicit in everything they send out is the 
warning that just a pair of hands and a willingness to 
take orders are seldom enough these days. The fellow at 
the filling-station pump has to be something of a road- 
side merchant. The farmer without agricultural school 
training isn’t doing as well as the farmer who has it. And 
somehow or other young people must be given training 
in getting along on the job as well as performing it efh- 
ciently. Except in depression layoffs, a good half of the 
people dropped from payrolls are fired because they were 
personally maladjusted to their work. 

In a way, all this practical detailed activity is just pre- 
liminary spadework for Spencer and Burns. What they 
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: 
want to get at is a body of long range, large scale — 
edge about the relations of psychology, economics and 
sociology to employment. ‘ 

Just where, for instance, does the truth lie between the 
employe’s bitter hatred of labor saving installation and — 
the employer’s bland assurance that labor saving devices” 
make more jobs in the long run? Obviously it isn’t as — 
simple as either side claims. Spencer and Burns want to | 
anchor the problem down to all the available facts, not / 
just to those that bolster one side or the other. Exploring | 
it is already taking them into the difficult study of the — 
mobility of labor to find out how readily, at what ages, — 
in what environments, a man displaced from one job can — 
hope to establish himself in another. Further, is it a psy- — 
chological or an economic factor that keeps a worker tied 
to a “depressed area”? Is it possible to prevent such an 
aimless swarming as that from the Dust Bowl, for in- 
stance? 

They already suspect that one of the factors helping | 
to keep labor immobile is the kind of relief law that re- | 
quires long residence in a community before relief can || 
be paid. An unemployed automobile worker in Detroit _ || 
obviously would be crazy to go to Texas, where he might — | 
find a job, because he would lose his anchor to windward — | 
in Detroit without acquiring one in Texas. Laws often | 
have such queer kickbacks. State unemployment insur- 
ance which reduces the employer’s payments if he re- 
duces his labor turnover, the Associates feel, probably will 
make things steadily more difficult for young people. As 
turnover gets smaller to save the employer money, chances 
for young blood automatically grow smaller. True, of 
course, that if a youngster does get a job his chance of 
keeping it are correspondingly better. But, as the facts 
develop here, it will make a very pretty problem in con- 
flicting social utilities. Spencer and Burns will have those 
facts if they can be got. 
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Testing a Tradition 


THEY ARE ALSO STUDYING CLOSELY WHAT MAY TURN OUT 
to be a general trend toward a stratification of opportu- 
nity which contradicts an old American tradition. They 
already know—and tell Johnny Jones—that the modern 
business leader is not usually a self-made go-getter up 
from the ploughhandles or the machine shop, but the son 
of a reasonably prosperous business man. A study made at 
Harvard shows that the son of a successful business man 
has about a 100 to 1 better chance than the son of a labor- 
ing man of ever sitting behind a big desk in the chief's 
office. A similar study in San Jose, Calif., shows that three 
fourths of business owners and managers were sons of 
such fathers. 

Johnny is also told that incompetent bookkeeping 
is one of the principal reasons why small, independent 
enterprises fail—fair warning to learn some bookkeeping 
before trying his luck. And that the growth of small 
service businesses—radio repair, photographic studios, ba- 
keries, laundries, beauty parlors—is relatively new and 
still lively, if he insists on being his own boss. 

Spencer and Burns have a dozen other broad aspects 
of their field to pry into. They are definitely enjoying 
themselves. Otherwise these two young men, who prob- 
ably know more than anybody else in the country about 
how to get and keep a first class paying job would hardly 
still be working away at the salary they started with when 
the organization was set up—a neat $30 a week, apiece. 
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West Coast Inquiry 


by KATHARINE DOUGLAS 


Testimony before the La Follette Committee in California not only threw 


the searchlight on civil liberties; it illuminated the United States farm 


problem. The committee’s report, weighing the evidence and recommending 


solutions, has not yet been completed. Meanwhile our West Coast observer, 


drawing upon the published record of the hearings and upon firsthand 


studies of industrialized agriculture, discusses the relation of farm tenure to 


the native values of the American farm ideal. 


“ ’ 
Why pon’r you Go BACK To WISCONSIN AND INVESTIGATE 
agricultural wages there?” asked an irate Associated 


Farmer during the hearings of the La Follette Commit- | 


tee in California. 

The answer is obvious. Between January 1, 1933 and 
June 30, 1939 there occurred 156 strikes on California 
_ farms. In comparison with the rest of the United States, 
the number of strikes was out of all proportion to the 
number of farm wage workers—for California employs 
only about 4.5 percent of the nation’s agricultural work- 
ers, and since 1933 those workers have staged a third to 
a half or more of the nation’s agricultural strikes each 
year. Moreover, about sixty of the strikes were “accompa- 
nied by civil and criminal disturbances”; in thirty-nine of 
them there were reports of arrests, in sixteen of riots and 
violence, in fifteen of evictions and deportations, in eight 
of vigilante action, in five of deaths. 

It was to examine these reports, probe this area of 
envenomed conflict, discover if possible the fundamental 
reasons for the bitter tensions in the state’s basic industry, 
that the La Follette Committee went to California. 

Essentially the inquiry concerned itself with the status 
of the migratory workers who harvest the crops of Cali- 
fornia—peaches, grapes, cotton, citrus fruits and vegeta- 
bles. No exact estimate of their number is available. 
Roughly they come to between 200,000 and 300,000 indi- 
viduals, a group very largely composed of white Ameri- 
cans from the Dust Bowl, the Middlewest and the South 
—uprooted and floating helplessly without the anchorage 
of normal community life. Poverty and a nomadic occu- 
pation prevent their acquiring political or bargaining 
strength. They are a “socially disadvantaged” class, to use 
Governor Olson’s words, just as the Chinese, Japanese, 
Filipinos, Mexicans, who each in turn for the last sixty 
years have harvested California’s crops, have been. 

The problem of organizing them has been largely aban- 
doned in despair or indifference by union labor. They 
have developed no leaders from their own ranks. Cur- 
rently some one thousand of the field workers are paid- 
up members of the UCAPAWA (United Cannery, Ag- 
ricultural, Packing and Allied Workers of America), a 
CIO affiliate organized in 1937 and operating somewhat 
precariously in California and Arizona on a total budget, 
rarely realized in fact, of about $8000 annually. 

This union is challenged by the Associated Farmers, 
an organization with units in forty-one of the state’s fifty- 
eight counties, with affiliates in Oregon, Washington, 
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and Arizona, with a program for expansion into other 
states and with published plans for a national lobby in 
Washington. It claims a membership of 20,000 and has, 
since its inception in 1934, collected $178,542 in dues and 
contributions. Its officers boast that 140 bills introduced 
into the California legislature at its last session were 
killed by Associated Farmer opposition: the state “little 
Wagner act,” the repeal of the criminal syndicalism law, 
the teachers’ loyalty oath, compulsory health insurance, 
the bill to restrict local anti-picketing ordinances, the pro- 
vision for a'farm wage commission. 

The platform of the Associated Farmers demands that 
the federal government put a stop to immigration into 
California. They highlight as their solutions for the 
spreading ills of western agriculture, the immediate en- 
actment by the state of legislation outlawing communism, 
the closed shop, hiring halls, the secondary boycott and 
hot cargo. They insist, however, that they have always 
loyally supported law and order, opposed compulsion on 
the part of employers or employes, recognized the rights 
of their workers to organize and bargain collectively. 

The La Follette Committee, in the preparation of its 
report, is now faced with the necessity of determining 
how far these latter claims square with the facts pre- 
sented; of determining whether, after all, protection 
against radicalism among field workers is desperately 
needed by the 150,000 farmers of California. Dragged into 
the open was a grave question as to whether the Associ- 


ated Farmers is a bona fide farm organization acting sole- 


ly in the interest of California's farmers, or whether its 
interests are tied to those of urban industry in a general 
attack on unionization. Has it “supported law and order” 
or merely used law enforcement officials for its own pur- 
poses? And do the “solutions” urged on legislative bodies 
by the leaders, of this powerful and influential group pro- 
vide a cure for, or even an amelioration of, the cataclys- 
mic dislocations of rural life in America? 


Those Most Concerned 


More THAN A MILLION WORDS WERE POURED INTO THE REC- 
ord—the testimony of workers, farmers, strikers, district 
attorneys, company managers, tear gas salesmen, indus- 
trialists. The committee’s impartiality was assailed by As- 
sociated Farmers. Careful analyses of conditions were pre- 
sented by agricultural economists. The imposing and 
usually solemn federal courtroom, with its marble col- 
umns and huge gold eagle, was jammed almost to suffo- 
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Deputized vigilantes with clubs in Monterey County, Calif., in the 1936 lettuce strike 


cation by intent spectators in blue jeans, many of them 
coatless and tieless, whose occasional outbursts of feeling 
Senator La Follette’s admonition could not restrain. They 
snickered when one county sheriff exhibited the faded 
corduroy pants he had worn to beguile restless field work- 
ers; they laughed outright when a fruit-shipping mag- 
nate announced that he had “done more for. labor in this 
country than any man living.” And in spite of confusions, 
contradictions and absurdities, there finally and clearly 
emerged from the testimony certain irrefutable facts, cer- 
tain recurrent patterns of conduct. 

First, the record of the hearings shows a greater or less 
degree of cooperation between the Associated Farmers 
and county law enforcement officers. The Sutter County 
sheriff's office helped organize the local Associated Farmer 
unit. The Madera County cotton-growers’ committee pre- 
pared its plans to break up the strikers’ meeting in the 
Madera sheriff’s office, and the 
sheriff did nothing to stop them. 
The Contra Costa County sher- 
iff has for four years doled out 
to all migrants registration cards 
without which they cannot ob- 
tain work. 

Labor trouble and anti-picket- 
ing ordinances, for the passage 
of which the Associated Farmers 
openly claim credit, have gone 
hand in hand. At present these 
ordinances exist in thirty-one 
California counties, and almost 
invariably they were in force in 
the counties in which strikes oc- 
curred between 1935 and 1939. 

In spite of conflicting testi- 
mony in every case as to which 
side provoked hostilities, the 
broad outlines of incidents like 
the follewing went unchallenged 
into the record: 

In July 1939 there was a pick- 
et line outside the Earl Fruit BP tekstas @ 
Company’s orchards near Mar- 
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ysville. Ninety-six pickets were 
arrested by the Yuba County | 
sheriff and his deputies for vio- 
lating the county’s “peaceful ‘fj 
picketing” ordinance; some of © 
the pickets were blackjacked for jj 
“resisting arrest,” some threat- 
ened with a shotgun by the or- | 
chard superintendent. The chief jj 
of police of Marysville, more- 4 
over, had raided the town’s CIO 
headquarters during the strike | 
and had without warrants ar- | 
rested eleven union men because 
he had “received a lot of com- | 
plaints that the union was tak- | 
ing men up there, giving them 
a meal and a little tobacco and 
sending them out on the picket ‘} 
line.” 

In the Contra Costa County 
apricot pickers’ strike for a raise 
from 20 cents to 25 cents an hour in June 1934, the strike 
leaders were arrested and 400 or so of the strikers (or of 
superfluous job seekers who were disturbing the peace, 
if you take the employers’ version) were herded into a 
cattle corral by the sheriff and deputies and thence es- 
corted out of the county. 

Another apricot pickers’ strike, three years later, near 
Winters, had much the same ending; an anti-camping 
ordinance was hastily enacted “for reasons of health,” and 
1500 migrants camped by the roadside were made to move 
out of the county within a few hours. Ten miles away, 
in the next county, deputies patrolled the streets of Win- 
ters, gave migrants their choice of working at prevailing 
wages, leaving the county, or going to jail. 

Then there was the cotton strike in Madera County 
in the fall of 1939. Prevailing wages were 80 cents per 
100 pounds, which the governor’s wage board had found 
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A tear gas bomb explodes in Salinas, Calif., during the same lettuce packers’ strike 
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Lange for FSA 


Typical large scale California farm which employs great numbers of seasonal workers; gang harvesting carrots 


was not enough to allow the average worker to earn the 
equivalent of the State Relief Administration subsistence 
budget. The cotton pickers struck for $1.25. They organ- 
ized auto caravans to drive about the county and urge 
other pickers to come out of the fields. And they held 
their meetings in the town park in Madera. The strike 
was 75 percent to 90 percent effective. A group of cotton 
growers, meanwhile, organized a committee which de- 
manded of the governor’s representative on the scene that 
the state arrest the strike leaders and stop the caravaning 
and picketing, or the growers would take the law into 
their own hands. Apparently they made the same threat 
to the county sheriff, who testified he arrested 143 strikers 
for violating an anti-caravaning ordinance and held them 
for three days on $250 bail. , 

Espionage also played its familiar role in the picture 
presented to the committee. The Contra Costa County 
sheriff testified that in 1936 he had accepted the services 
of Larry Doyle—professional patriot long associated with 
recurrent attempts at deporting Harry Bridges—to point 
out “undesirables”; the same sheriff admitted having had 
in 1938 an undercover man in the local CIO agricultural 
workers’ union to keep him posted on its activities. In 
1939 the Sutter County sheriff paid an undercover man 
to do the same in his area. The sheriff of Fresno County 
admitted that in 1937 one of his operators was paid $150 
by the local Associated Farmers to investigate reports of 
a threatened “red invasion.” 


Seeds of Vigilantism 


Mucu was READ INTO THE RECORD OF GRANDIOSE PREPARA- 
tions by Associated Farmer groups for expected labor 
blitzkriegs, most of which never materialized. In 1936 the 
Sutter County union was reported as planning to supply— 
although it never actually did—its members with axe 
handles; and in 1938 with steel helmets. During the bitter 
Stockton cannery strike of the same year, the Associated 
Farmers of Stanislaus County immediately to the south 
drew up detailed if abortive plans for the mobilization of 
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a “pickhandle” army of 500 deputies to be drawn from 
American Legion posts and to be drilled, uniformed and 
armed, in order to repel a reported imminent invasion of 
“longshoremen and hoodlums.” The sheriff of San Joa- 
quin County testified that $2215 had been spent on equip- 
ping a citizens’ army—organized by the then president of 
the Associated Farmers, a Lodi grape grower named Gar- 
rison. The $2215 covered the purchase of rifles, shotguns, 
shells, pickhandles, and of tear gas from the Lake Erie 
Chemical Company. 

But these stories lose their semblance of grotesquerie 
when considered in terms of the vigilantism they initiate. 
It was the presence of a citizens’ army at the Stockton 
cannery in 1937 after a settlement had been reached and 
when the workers were going back which caused the riot 
in which thirteen deputies and forty-five strikers and by- 
standers were injured. 

In the Madera episode the cotton growers took the law 
into their own hands to the extent of marching into the 
Madera public park 300 strong, armed with garden hose, 
hoe handles and fan belts; they broke up the strikers’ 
meeting, drove the strikers from the park. The Highway 
Patrol threw some tear gas into the melee which mainly 
served the purpose of preventing the sheriff from identi- 


fying the assailants, so that the only arrests were of strik- 


ers, many of whom were held for a long period without 
being charged. 

Still more important and revealing than the incidents 
themselves was the obvious fact that the areas in which 
the strikes occurred tended to be dominated by large en- 
terprises. The Marysville “incident” involved the pear 
orchards of the Earl Fruit Company, subsidiary of the 
Di Giorgio Fruit Corporation which is probably the larg- 
est organization of its kind in the world, farms 15,000 
acres in California and 13,000 acres in other states, does a 
large commission business and controls fruit auctions in 
the East. The Contra Costa County apricot pickers’ strike 
was against the Balfour-Guthrie Investment Company, 
owner of 8500 acres in California and subsidiary of a 
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great British import-export house. In Madera County and 
other cotton areas, the evidence before the committee 


indicated the domination of the growers by a certain 


number of gins and cotton finance companies—such as 
Anderson, Clayton whose representative insisted that they 
did not actually exercise control over wages in the cotton 
fields but admitted that their mortgage agreements gave 
them such control. Testified a small cotton grower who 
had paid more than the prevailing 80 cents per 100 
pounds: “We don’t have to take financing money and 
are not told what to pay. We’re our own boss.” 

Not the least impressive accomplishment of the com- 
mittee was the accumulation of testimony and figures in- 
dicating that the Associated Farmers’ organization is to 
a considerable extent an instrument of industrial corpora- 
tions. Some of the corporations backing the Associated 
Farmers most heavily were not engaged in farming at 
all, except indirectly. Only its use for union-busting can 
explain the fact that the Industrial Association* of San 
Francisco put up more than half the money subscribed 
for the Associated Farmers in their first year ($10,300 out 
of $17,573) and frequently carried them entirely during 
periods of financial stress. The largest contributors to 
the Industrial Association in turn were the five largest 
San Francisco banks, the Pacific Gas and Electric Com- 
pany, the Standard Oil Company of California and the 
California Packing Corporation which is the world’s 
largest fruit, vegetable and fish-canning enterprise. While 


the Industrial Association gave the Associated Farmers | 


their biggest initial financial boost, the head of the state 
Chamber of Commerce agricultural section was their 
first. organizer and president, and the state chamber 
named a fund-raising committee of the most prominent 
San Francisco realtor, a vice president of the Pacific Gas 
and Electric, and the president of the California Packing 
Corporation. The efforts of this prominent packer and of 
other officials of his corporation were responsible for the 
raising of over 40 percent of the funds taken in by the 
Associated Farmers during the years 1934 to 1939. The 


*The Industrial Association, which existed from 1921 to 1938 when 
it was replaced by the San Francisco Employers’ Council, was more or 
less the local equivalent of the National Association of Manufacturers. 
Founded in 1921 to break the building trades closed shop, it extended 
its drive to other unions. 
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ten largest contributors in those years were the following: 
Industrial Association of San Francisco, $15,400; Southern 
Californians, Inc., $6500; Dried Fruit Association, $12,- 
500; Canners’ League of California, $2000; Southern Pa- 
cific Railroad, $8825; Santa Fe Railroad, $5175; Pacific 
Gas and Electric Company, $4375; Holly Sugar Corpora- 
tion, $3800; Spreckels Sugar Company, $3800; San Joa- 
quin Cotton Oil Company (Anderson, Clayton subsidi- 
ary), $3866. 

The interest and support of companies like the Cali- 
fornia Packing Corporation, which owns farms as well 
as canneries, or like the Southern Pacific, which trans- 
ports thousands of carloads of farm products annually, or 
the Pacific Gas and Electric Company, which furnishes 
water and power for irrigation, could be regarded as nat- 
ural parts of a farmers’ movement, provided it could be 
shown that the Associated Farmers were also highly rep- 
resentative of the mass of the state’s farmers. But the com- 
mittee’s exhibits showed a total of only 5127 dues-paying 
members in 1939. In addition there were 5682 “affiliated” 
members and 386 “associate” members who did not pay 
dues, making a grand total of 11,195. Even if one accepts 
the Associated Farmers’ mailing list figure of 20,000 
(which includes a large number of industrial companies, 
county Chambers of Commerce and so on) that figure 
still accounts for considerably less than one seventh of the 
state’s 150,000 farmers. 

There was considerable evidence to the effect that the 
Associated Farmers had not organized merely to protect 
their crops. The Yuba County unit was reported as put- 
ting pressure on Marysville business men not to sign con- 
tracts with CIO unions. Joseph Casey of the AF of L 
Teamsters testified that when the teamsters opened nego- 
tiations for a contract with a Crescent City creamery, the 
local Associated Farmers had threatened to go into the 
separating business themselves if the creamery came to 
terms with the union. The Imperial County unit con- 
sidered it part of its duties “to intervene in labor rela- 
tions between non-agricultural employers and their em- 
ployes.”* 


* The president of the Associated Farmers’ unit told their 1936 annual 
convention, with all seriousness: ‘The Associated Farmers is an organi- 
zation carrying the fight for the industrialists.” 


Diagnosis 

THE COMMITTEE, HOWEVER, DID NOT CONCEIVE OF ITS MAIN 
task as a vigilante hunt but as a search for the underlying 
malady of which strikes and Associated Farmers’ activi- 
ties are only surface symptoms. Its job is to recommend 
legislation, and it is looking above all for a sound basis 
for its recommendations. The most important contribu- 
tions to its record, therefore, were the papers on various 
aspects of the farm problem by the committee’s own able 
staff economists, by outside experts like Walter Packard 
who is a consultant of long experience in land settlement 
experiments, and especially by Paul S. Taylor, the coun- 
try’s foremost authority on migratory labor and the causes 
for migration. 

The experts’ picture of California agriculture differs 
sharply from the Associated Farmers’ version. Their fun- 
damental point for the committee’s eventual purposes 
hinges on the definition of “farmer” and “farm laborer.” 
As Mr. Taylor put it, to describe the conflict in California 
agriculture as one between “embattled farmers” and 
“farm laborers” is “to mislead all those who understand 
the words ‘farmer’ and ‘farm laborer’ as they are com- 
monly used in other parts of the United States.” He quo- 
ted a recent description of what is commonly understood 
in America by those terms: 


The farmer is one who operates a “family-sized farm” for 
a “living” rather than for “an actual or potential modern for- 
tune”; a farm on which “the owner and his sons can per- 
form the actual work of tillage. . . . Hired men are the ex- 
ception rather than the rule in this typical agriculture. . . .” 


According to the 1935 census 65.7 percent of the 150,000 
or so farms in California were under fifty acres in size 
and (according to Social Security Board estimates based 
on the same census) 70 percent of the farmers in Califor- 
nia were employing no wage labor at all. These are farm- 
ers in the traditional American sense, and obviously these 


farmers are not involved in California’s frequent and vio- 
lent farm strikes. 

The agricultural labor conflict in California takes place 
not between the small “family-sized” farmers and their 
hired men, but between a group of “agricultural employ- 
ers” and their large numbers of seasonal employes who, 
as Mr. Taylor said, “form an industrialized pattern” and 
“create a natural area for labor disturbance similar to ur- 
ban industry.” (Italics mine.) 

Spokesmen for the Associated Farmers denied vigor- 
ously that this group of large agricultural employers is 
dominant in California agriculture. They pointed to the 
heavy preponderance, in numbers, of the small farms. But 
the test of dominance is not in the numbers of individual 
farmers. The important point is that less than 7 percent 
of all the state’s farms with 500 acres or over hold 42 per- 
cent of all the crop land. Arthur Stuart of the committee’s 
staff, amplifying Mr. Taylor’s statement, pointed out that 
the census figures, because they are collected on the basis 
of operating units rather than on the basis of ownership 
or control, underestimate “the extent to which income is 
concentrated in a relatively small number of hands.” Many 
large scale enterprises are made up of several units, each 
of which is counted as a separate farm in the census: the 
Earl Fruit Company owns 27 separate ranches in Cali- 
fornia; the California Packing Corporation owns 10; the 
H. P. Garin Company operates a score or more; the 
Spreckels Sugar Company leases its 15,000 acres to 37 
tenants; the Natomas Company leases 60,000 acres to 150 
tenants. 

Nor is acreage alone the best index of dominance. To 
get a fair picture of the position of large scale enterprises, 
you have to take the value of the products. The census of 
agriculture defines a “large scale” farm as one with an 
annual gross income, or product value, of $30,000 or more. 
In 1930 more than one third of all the large scale farms in 
the United States were in Cali- (Continued on page 259) 


To meet the seasonal peak, truckloads of cotton pickers are carried each day from Memphis to Arkansas plantations 
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The first war winter in National Socialist Germany. People of upper Silesia wait in line for food ration cards 


Between Despair and Hope 


by — 


Here a German, a member of the underground movement, discusses the 


current activities of a small but growing band of his fellow countrymen who 


are resolved to rebuild a new and better German Republic upon the defeat 


of the Nazi regime. 


Losr wars ARE PACE-SETTERS OF REVOLUTIONS. IF THE WAR 
in-Europe is prosecuted to the defeat of the Nazis, a Ger- 
man opposition will lead the new Germany. That is as 
certain as that spring follows winter. Now after the first 
seven months of this war, what do we know about the 
German opposition—the underground movement? 

Revolutions do not come overnight. Nations are preg- 
nant with them for a long time if it is their destiny to 
undergo great changes. Is there anything in Nazi Ger- 
many today indicating such changes? Much sympathetic 
nonsense and misinformation about the German opposi- 
tion were circulated at the beginning of the war. At the 
head of the wishful thinkers were people in the belliger- 
ent governments. Even today after numerous disappoint- 
ments, the hope of early anti-Nazi revolts has not entirely 
vanished. You still hear talk of some ersatz Hitler who 
might take over the power. 

Ersatz Hitler number 1, Mr. Goering, or ersatz Hitler 
number 2, the plotting generals, or ersatz Hitler number 
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3, a purified German monarch, are all cited as possible 
leaders of European liberation. 

In addition to these, you will find romantic left wing 
suggestions. The formerly prevalent communist version 
of self-deception concerning the rapid underground 
growth of fighting communist mass movements has been 
smashed by the German-Russian alliance, or at least 
changed its form. But now there are many who are 
dreaming of a rebirth of the old Weimar Republic just as 
it was, in what now seems to have been a kind of golden 
age before Hitler. These dreams are just as unrealistic as 
the earlier communist tales, emigré illusions, all wishful 
interpretations of history. 

The German people, after seven years of suppression 
of liberties, unprecedented in modern industrial civili- 
zation, and now subjected to the final indignity of a war 
which they hate, a war which holds out only prospects 
of unknown terrors and suffering for everyone, want a 
change; there is no doubt of that. What will be the na- 
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ture of that change, when will it come, who will lead it? 
If the German people have a free choice they certainly 
will not choose an ersatz Hitler. There is considerable 
evidence of a craving for democracy and freedom. Democ- 
racy and freedom in the most highly industrialized coun- 
try in the world, where 75 percent of the wage earners 
are engaged in industry, must mean industrial democracy, 
a society in which the interests of this overwhelming ma- 
jority of the population will be paramount. Such trans- 
formation can take place only after the breakdown of 
the Nazi regime, after the deadly efficiency of its re- 
pressive machine has been destroyed. It can only come 
after the doubts and confusion of the people will have 
been dissipated, the natural patriotism of the first months 
of war exposed, and finally when hope for a constructive 
alternative exists. The tiny groups of organized under- 
ground opponents know this. They know that they must 
await the ripening development for a break through of 
the Nazi dictatorship. They know that the alternative 
to fascism cannot be based on any old formula, that it 
must be a new and vital social structure filling the needs 
and answering the desires of the German people for 
peace, for liberty and for economic security. If we wish 
to understand the chances, the activities and the plans of 
these underground units, we must first analyze the ob- 
jective circumstances—how far general discontent has 
progressed, to what extent patriotism is confused with 
loyalty to the present leadership, whether there are signs 
of cracking in the National Socialist structure, whether 
the people are prepared to focus on a new and radically 
different hope for their own future. 

Two factors should not be confused: the potential 
strength of undercurrent opposition and its premature- 
ness as an active political force. Revolutions come at the 
end of lost wars, never at the beginning of a war. The 
strength of contradictions operating within and elements 
in the internal opposition can shorten the war. Then 
one must properly ask how strong these elements are in 
Germany today. To answer this question one must re- 
view some of the weaknesses of the German machine in 
this war. 


A Nation Fights Against Scarcity 


THE WEAK POINT IN GERMANY’S TERRIFIC ATTACKING POWER 
is, of course, scarcity. But even here one must exercise 
care in avoiding wishful exaggeration of the extent of 
scarcity. Underground 
information confirms 
the generally known 
picture. The frantic 
search for food, the ra- 
tion card system, a 
severe winter with a 
desperate coal  short- 
age, a whole nation 
struggling to secure 
the primitive necessi- 
ties of life. Thus Ger- 
many went into the 
war. Hoarding, stand- 
ing in line to obtain a 
part of the meager ra- 
tion allotment, concen- 
tration of all one’s en- 
ergy on keeping a 
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Even children’s clothes are rationed 


single room warm, that has become the central interest of 
millions of people. 

To the irritation and hardships of inadequate food and 
almost no fuel must be added the discomfort of the black- 
out, the disorganization of private and family life through 
evacuation and mobilization in the army or in the thou- 
sands of war service organizations. Add, too, the distress 
caused by the blockade of all satisfactory information, 
fear of the uncertain future, and the nationwide resent- 
ment of Nazi Party hangers-on who still enjoy special 
privileges in this time of national emergency. Taking all 
this into consideration you can sense the gathering energy 
of a thousand forms of nascent resistance against those 
responsible for this war. This responsibility is not yet in 
all cases identified with the Nazi regime. The Nazis have 
even won back some formerly bitter opponents who now 
would blame as the enemy “English-Jewish capitalism.” 
But compared with the beginning of the war of 1914, 
it is evident that the Nazi attempt to build up a fanatic 
patriotism has thus far not succeeded. Apathy, lack of 
enthusiasm, struggle for survival against scarcity, the con- 
sequences of war—these make up the mass reaction this 
first war winter. 

“T have not been so cold for ten years as this winter .. .”; 
“Christmas and New Year without a warm room at home 
and without’a Christmas goose . . .”; “. . . Sometimes 
you have to put your numb fingers in warm water to 
thaw them out... .” These are just a few quotations 
from hundreds of letters of this kind. Complaints about 
frozen potatoes, the food of the people in Germany, com- 
plaints about the ever-present “cement” (the popular 
army name for a fatless mush of potatoes and sauer- 
kraut), complaints about the lack of meat, fats, vegeta- 
bles, fruit, fill the daily conversation, the letters and the 
thoughts of the great mass of German people at home 
and at the front. It is difficult to imagine what a sensa- 
tion it is today for a German to get a chance at a piece 
of soap, a quarter of a pound of coffee or a pair of socks, 
over and above what is allowed on the clothes ration 
card. 

There are regional differences: better supplies in the 
south than in the north, and in the country than in the 
cities. And there are seasonal changes as well as certain 
difficulties arising out of organizational shortcomings 


-which cannot yet be considered symptomatic of a general 


breakdown. One realistic underground report points out 
that an exaggerated 
scarcity was created at 
the beginning of the 
war, because the older 
generation, remember- 
ing their last war expe- 
rience, worked like ants 
to stock cellar and kitch- 
en with everything they 
could lay their hands 
on. 

This private hoarding 
must be taken into ac- 
count. The family re- 
serves plus the official 
reserves mean that al- 
though there may be no 
vegetables on the mar- 
ket for days at a time, as 
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in Berlin during January, there will be no starvation, no 
hunger crisis in the immediate future. But the essential 
fact cannot be overlooked, the war began with a well- 
organized but nonetheless genuine scarcity, the result of 
National Socialist economics. 


Workers, Women, Soldiers 


IN ORDER TO UNDERSTAND THE FEELING OF THE WORKERS OF 
Germany today it is only necessary: to follow the official 
campaign for a “socialist milennium.” Since November, 
a noisy radical campaign has swept the country with the 
slogan: “Workers of the world unite against English capi- 
talism,” thus attempting to reactivise the spirit of the dem- 
ocratic revolution of 1918 with its “Workers and Sol- 
diers” slogans. These fill the Nazi press, the broadcasts 
and the billboards throughout the country with an energy 
hitherto only known in the propaganda carried on by 
Russian bolshevism. This propaganda is entirely anti- 
conservative, national bolshevist, proclaiming a saviour 
cult for the German worker. Locally Nazi leaders fulmi- 
nate in a ruthless, demagogical leftist spirit. Leading capi- 
talists—like Thyssen, whose property was confiscated— 
are in exile or persecuted. 

Paradoxical as it may seem for the Nazis—professed 
haters of working class spirit and destroyers of labor 
organizations—to cater to the class consciousness of the 
workers, there is a reason for it. The majority of working 
people in Germany had come to look with a kind of 
friendly tolerance on the Nazi regime, which in spite of 
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‘Women in men’s jobs. At seven o’clock in the morning, these 
gitls show their identification cards to enter a munition factory 
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its oppressions had at least put the mass of the unemployed 
to work. When the war came it brought not only the 
dangers and hardships of military service and aggrava- 
ted scarcity but it introduced a new regime for the work- 
ers of Germany. With one stroke it abolished almost all 
of the few liberties they still enjoyed. All factories and em- 
ployers were forbidden to raise wages for the duration of 
the war. Extra pay for overtime work at night and on 
Sundays was abolished. By a simple decree every worker 
was put under a special mobilization enabling authorities 
to exercise complete control over hours and labor condi- 
tions and subjecting him to the same discipline as thesoldier. 

Naturally the attitude of the worker toward the Nazi 
regime which had become a war regime changed. It is 
because they are conscious of that, because they already 
see evidence of it in the slowdown of work and in general 
apathy, and because they are desperately afraid of the 
disaffection of the workers, that the National Socialist 
chiefs conceived and launched the whole pseudo socialist 
campaign, appealing to the “Workers of Germany.” They 
hope to stir up enthusiasm which is so lacking in this 
war to win the loyalty of the living energies of Nazi 
economy. They have had to make some concessions to 
the workers, such as special rations to workers in heavy 
industry and reestablishment of extra pay for overtime. 

This new diffidence and passive resistance on the part 
of the workers is the most important and hopeful inner 
change which the war has brought. This does not mean 
organized opposition nor even always conscious anti- 
Nazi feeling, but it has already meant a de- 
cline in production. The authorities have found 
it necessary to declare official factory statistics 
strictly confidential, and their publication is con- 
sidered treason. There is no exaggeration in the 
estimate that the output in all industries has 
slowed down—in some cases by more than 25 
percent. This slowdown may be attributed partly 
to raw material difficulties and technical prob- 
lems arising out of the war, but it is often due to 
a kind of passive sabotage by workers who see 
no reason to exert themselves and strain their 
energies to produce for a regime carrying on a 
war which they abhor. The blackout causes acci- 
dents and technical disturbances in England and 
France as well as in Germany, but it is much 
worse in Germany. There is a chronic transpor- 
tation crisis, with overcrowded trains, reduced 
schedules, incredible delays in transfer of goods. 
It is a symptom of a stoppage of circulation in 
the social body. 

And there is another symptom—the typical 
inflationary way of spending money. Unprece- 
dented crowds gather every night in bars and 
beer halls. A frugal people has become reckless 
with its money, throwing it away on luxuries and 
narcotics because the necessities of life are not to 
be had. Everyone wants to get rid of whatever 
money he has, to put it into objects of tangible 
value. People buy carpets, sets of china; working 
people buy expensive toys for their children, 
lamps which they do not need, any objects 
which are not subject to ration restrictions. 

In the factories, squabbles -prevail. The old 
motto, “He who does not work should not eat,” 
has, as it were, been changed into a new one: 
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“He who doesn’t eat can’t 
work.” There are frequent pro- 
tests against the monotonous 
fare. at the community factory 
meals, a steady procession of po- 
tatoes, cabbage, beans and no 
meat. 

The wives of the workers 
grumble even more than their 
men. They say they have “been 
called to the front,’ when they 
are conscripted to do the heavy 
work in munitions factories. 
They are exasperated by the 
daily struggle to get enough 
food to feed their families. Some- 
times they go so far as to dem- 
onstrate openly. Recently, in Vi- 
enna, housewives stormed the 
market until a high Nazi official 
appeared and promised to pun- 
ish a merchant who was with- 
holding a supply of onions. 

Another group is that which 
might be called the remnants of 
the German bourgeoisie, the 
middle and upper class. Many 
of them have become bitter. Some, torn between hatred 
of the Nazis and fear for Germany, come to the 
conclusion that, right or wrong, now the Fatherland is in 
danger. The Nazis have regained some ground through 
_ their propaganda against the British Empire, which, they 
declare, does not want to let Germany develop peacefully 
and wants to divide it up again. But the experience of 
the first half year has considerably weakened this new 
wave of bewildered patriotism. There is bitter criticism 
against the concessions to Stalin, particularly strong since 
the Finnish campaign; resentment against the ruthless 
expulsion of the Baltic and South Tyrolean Germans, 
who, forced out of their homes and into Czech and Polish 
territories, are surrounded by a sea of hatred of the op- 
pressed native population. No man is more despised than 
Ribbentrop for his responsibility in the negotiations with 
the Russians. Business men and what remains of capi- 
talists feel as if they are on a volcano of imminent revo- 
lution. They have one dream—to establish an account in 
a Swiss bank, or somewhere outside Germany. Hitler’s 
enemies have been prophesying a revolt of the “generals” 
against the Nazi Party. This is merely wishful thinking. 
The leading opposition generals have been dismissed, de- 
moted, even killed—like Fritsch. The chief commanders 
now are ambitious Nazi careerists. There are grumblers 
among the old colonels, schooled in the traditions of the 
Kaiser’s armies, but they are powerless. Among the lower 
ranks there is rivalry with the party bureaucrats, as there 
is in the entire army, but these officers are Nazis them- 
selves, and do not want a change, but simply personal 
advancement. No, there will be no successful plot to over- 
throw Hitler from the officer class. But, as in all revolu- 
tionary situations, the common soldiers become the chief 
concern and source of uneasiness for the regime in power. 

On the Western Front, hundreds of thousands of sol- 
diers are crowded together in bad barracks, in makeshift 
billets, with insufficient nourishment. According to un- 
derground reports, discipline is beginning to slacken, first 
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with unwillingness to salute the officers properly and re- 
fusal to follow the strict traditional drill. Commanding 
officers are said to feel that discipline cannot be revived 
as long as the soldiers are quartered in the towns in the 
homes of the people, but their requests for transfer to 
regular barracks are in vain because the barracks do not 
exist. Failing proper military living conditions, the officers 
say openly that the only thing that will save the soldiers’ 
morale is military action and they hope for activity on 
the Western Front. Commanders in the occupied territo- 
ries in Poland and Czechoslovakia face the special difh- 
culties of a hostile populace. “They simply avert their 
gaze from us Germans. You cannot imagine how great 
their scorn is,” one soldier reports from an occupied dis- 
trict. There are many attempts at violence against sentries 
and lone Germans in these areas. You learn about them 
from the punishments meted out to the natives—the 
firing squads killing hundreds of people when a soldier 
has died at the hands of Czech or Polish patriots..On the 
Western Front “there is complaint about every rabbit or 
chicken which disappears,” from the German farmers who 
have to bear the burden of military occupation. In the 
east there are neither rabbits nor chickens, but there is 
sabotage on the part of those who survived the Polish 
war. 


Underground 


THIs Is THE SITUATION IN WHICH THE MEMBERS OF THE 
organized underground movement await their opportu- 
nity. What has the war meant to these tiny groups of 
men and women who have kept alive their organizations 
and their beliefs through all the years of Hitler rule? 
When the war broke out these people had to decide to 
be more careful, even to lay low for months. They were 
confronted with new regulations, the death penalty for 
almost every offense. This may mean the mere possession 
of weapons, simple criticism of the armed forces, modest 
complaints to the factory man- (Continued on page 264) 
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You Have Seen Their Pictures 


by HARTLEY E. HOWE 


Government photography, focused on the somber side of rural America, has 


produced some of the most vivid human documents of our times. Here is the 


story of the photographic section of the Farm Security Administration, told 


by a writer who knows the men and women behind the cameras. 


Farm Security ADMINISTRATION PHOTOGRAPHS AREN’T THE 
sort of pictures a person forgets easily. A pregnant farm 
woman standing in the doorway of her battered cabin, 
a group of ragged children clustered about her. A father 
and two children running for shelter in a dust storm [see 
page 239]. Or a couple of fellows on the bum, trudging 
down the road past a big billboard reading: “Next Time 
Try the Train—Relax.” 

The story behind these photographs is not widely 
known, but it’s a good story, and important to politicians, 
sociologists, economists, who can find in the camera a 
highly useful tool. Important to people who want to re- 
cord the world of today before it slips away into the world 
of yesterday. And above all, important to everyone who 
believes that democracy can succeed in a gigantic country 
like ours only when people are informed about the 
troubles of their fellow Americans and thus are impelled 
to do something to help them out. 

Farm Security photography is government photogra- 
phy. The government has been using the camera almost 
since the days of Daguerre: to record patent drawings, 
to report wars, to show stay-at-homes the Indians and 
scenery of the Far West. And more recently, federal agen- 
cies have used photographs to teach people better ways 
to meet problems connected with crops, mines and forests. 

What distinguishes FSA photography are its objectives. 
The first is to tell people, through pictures, about the 
great human problem with which the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration is struggling: the problem of giving a decent 
break to the lowest third of our farm population. The 
other basic aim is equally sweeping—to make a photo- 
graphic record of rural America—a visual account of how 
America’s farmers live, work, play, eat, and sleep. 

That Farm Security photography has been able to ven- 
ture successfully into these new fields is due to a combi- 
nation of circumstances. First, the pioneer work of Lewis 
Hine in the early years of the century had already 
shown the possibilities of social photography. Such books 
as the Yale University “Pageant of America” had em- 
phasized to scholars the value of pictures as historical 
records. Certain magazines had driven home the ability 
of pictures to tell a story. Now the New Deal was open- 
ing the door to experiments in new educational tech- 
niques. And at the same time photography was becoming 
a more flexible tool, with faster lenses, speedier films, 
better lights, and smaller, lighter cameras. 

Another factor which has made for success is the field 
in which FSA’s cameramen have worked. The Farm Se- 
curity Administration’s program has been as broad as the 
problems it has had to meet. Marginal farmers have been 
moved to richer soil and their old land turned to forest 
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or pasture. Subsistence homesteads and cooperative farms 
have been set up for dispossessed sharecroppers. Tenants 
have been loaned money to buy their land. Country peo- 
ple have been encouraged to start cooperatives to buy 
machinery and provide themselves with medical care. 
Sanitary camps have been built for migrants. Greenbelt 
housing projects have been erected. 


But FOR THE MOST IMPORTANT FACTOR IN THE SUCCESS OF 
FSA photography, we must look to those who planned 
the program, directed it, and went out and took the pic- 
tures. The key figure throughout has been Roy Stryker, 
chief of FSA photography. 

Head of the most vigorous group of photographic pio- 
neers in the country, Roy Stryker doesn’t know a great 
deal more about taking pictures than the average snap- 
shooter. And despite his executive post, he is not particu- 
larly interested in administrative problems. What he does 
understand is how to use pictures to put across an idea. 
This he learned at Columbia University where he arrived 
after the World War with a bride and a new ambition— 
to study economics. Brought up on a Colorado ranch, he 
had been a cowboy and miner, seen service overseas with 
the A.E.F., and spent several semesters at the Colorado 
School of Mines. 

After receiving his degree at Columbia, Stryker stayed 
on as a graduate student, and then as an instructor in 
economics. He became interested in pictures while pre- 
paring photographs for a heavily illustrated economics 
textbook by Rexford Tugwell. 

In 1933 President Roosevelt appointed Tugwell head 
of the Resettlement Administration, as Farm Security 
was originally called. Tugwell, fearing that the press 
would not give the new agency a fair break, turned to 
the movies, the radio and the photograph to tell Resettle- 
ment’s story to the public. To head the photographic sec- 
tion of his information division he called in his old col- 
league. 

Stryker brought important qualifications to his new 
post. He had learned how to tell the story of social and 
economic problems through pictures. He had great in- 
sight into rural America, blended of sound knowledge of 
its economic structure and sensitivity to its beauty and 
tragedy. He possessed the ability to make friends. He has 
been able to tell his photographers what he wanted and 
be a constructive critic. He can help them pick out the 
important elements in a place or a problem. 

His approach to photography is through the subject 
matter. To Stryker a good photograph is one which 
achieves the ends for which it was taken. “If a photog- 
rapher understands the social forces present in a scene,” 
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he once remarked, “the resulting photograph should be 
a satisfactory pictorial presentation.” There are, however, 
a couple of important conditions attached to this theory. 
It presupposes that the photographer is technically profi- 
cient. And Stryker is coming to think more and more 
in terms of not one picture but a whole series. 

Farm Security’s emphasis on what is taken, rather than 
how it is taken, has led to an extremely simple technique. 
Pictures are made from the viewpoint which shows the 
subject most clearly; unusual angle shots or trick lighting 
effects are extremely rare. Actuality always wins in any 
conflict with artistry. 


Photographers in Action 


FarM SECURITY MUST HAVE PHOTOGRAPHERS WHO “UNDER- 
stand the social forces present in a scene.” Technical abil- 
ity is, of course, fundamental; the photographer must be 
able to forget his camera and concentrate on his subject. 
He must have a considerable knowledge of the history 
and geography of America. He must be able to get along 


with people and to sympathize with their problems. And: 


since he is often away from Washington for months at a 
time, he must have enough old-fashioned horse sense to 
handle any situation that arises in the field. 

But it would be difficult to discover the best training 
for FSA cameramen judging from the diverse back- 
grounds of the present staff. Arthur Rothstein began his 
career by taking scientific pictures in a New York hospi- 
tal. Dorothea Lange abandoned her career as a portrait 
photographer. Russell Lee wandered into photography 
from chemical engineering. The newest member of the 
staff, Marion Post, a schoolteacher who picked up pho- 
tography as a hobby, on the Philadelphia Bulletin be- 
came one of the few women news photographers in the 
country. John Vachon, who now does special assignments, 
didn’t know anything about photography when he came 
to FSA as Stryker’s messenger. 

All of them have studied the work of the earlier Farm 
Security photographers, particularly Walker Evans and 
Ben Shahn, and have been influenced by each other’s pic- 
tures. Still they, keep their personal idiosyncrasies. Roth- 
stein is perhaps the most pictorially minded of the lot, 
sometimes deliberately trying for what he calls a “maga- 
zine cover shot.” Lange possesses remarkable sympathetic 
insight into human beings, if occasionally verging on sen- 
timentality. Lee is more consistent and analytical. Post 
reflects newspaper training in her unusually well devel- 
oped narrative sense. 

Before a photographer starts out he makes a special 
study of the subjects he is to cover. Here, for example, is 
the way Rothstein prepared for a recent trip into Idaho 
and Montana. He began with the geography of the area, 
both physical and economic. Then he traced its history 
in such books as Parkman’s “Oregon Trail” and the re- 
cent WPA guides. He gathered leads on specific stories, 
talking to people with special knowledge, the editor of a 
cattle trade journal, for instance. He and Stryker worked 
out a series of stories, ghost towns, dude ranches, Mon- 
tana farming. These were combined into a general shoot- 
ing script. Once in the field the photographer may or 
may not follow this. 

The photographer goes into the field with letters of in- 
troduction, but he sometimes runs into trouble. Once dur- 
ing a strike Rothstein took a photograph of an armed 
guard at an Alabama mine. Only a bluff that G-men 
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would investigate any loss of government property saved 
his film from confiscation. Labor disputes of any kind 
make photography difficult. But there is little trouble with 
the people themselves. Sometimes they are proud, some- 
times ashamed, but they are almost always willing to have 
their picture taken if they are sure they’re not being 
laughed at. Often they have a pathetic faith that all would 
be well if only the President knew about their troubles. 

Farm Security’s photographers would be the first to 
deny that their work could not be improved. To this 
particular observer there sometimes seems to be a static 
quality in FSA pictures, as if the photographer had caught 
only a moment in the life of the place. Often the problem 
is shown in terms of a number of individuals—the house 
of one family, the cattle of another, and so on. FSA might 
well take a tip from the picture magazines and unify a 
series by following a representative family through dif- 
ferent phases of their situation. The value of the pictures 
would be greatly enhanced with better caption material. 
The difficulties faced by the photographer in trying to 
take a great number of pictures and record data at the 
same time have resulted in far too little information 
being provided with each picture. 


Four YEARS HAVE BROUGHT 25,000 pHorocRaPHs TO FSA’s 
files. They represent the cream of the crop, the survivors 
of a rigorous weeding out. The problems of rural poverty 
remain the principal subject. The only records of FSA 
projects now kept by Stryker’s office are photographs 
showing the construction of some of the larger commu- 
nities. And the importance of publicity pictures—shots 
taken to illustrate news stories of FSA activities—has also 
declined. 

The scope of the problem studies is enormous. Behind 
the whole problem of jobless farm labor lie the stories of 
its causes, such as farm mechanization and decreased pro- 
duction. In the forces which produce these conditions is 
yet more material: the story of the invention of agricul- 
tural machinery, of crop limitation, of changing dietary 
habits. 

At present plans are being made .to photograph vari- 
ous non-rural institutions which vitally affect the farmer: 
transportation, the great produce exchanges, the slaughter 
houses, the flour and textile mills, the multitude of mid- 
dlemen, and the retail outlets. And more pictures are be- 
ing taken of the upper two thirds of the farm popula- 
tion in order to have a standard of farm life with which 
to contrast the tragedy of the underprivileged. 

Already the collection covers a lot of ground. For in- 
stance: under institutions, the cross-index includes a wide 
variety, from courthouses and town halls, through gas 
stations and barber shops to privies. Among the activities 
listed are strikes, auctions, drinking, gambling, parades, 
loafing. Groups of people include Negroes, Mexicans, 
Indians, Cajuns, mountaineers. Some eighteen crops are 
covered, from cotton to cranberries, while under “Cul- 
ture of the U.S.” we find listed the American roadside, 
interiors, primitive paintings, movies, religion, politics, 
architecture, and radio. Here is enough of America to 
provide a cud for future social historians to chew on. 

Stryker and his staff are now experimenting with a 
new use for photography—as a tool for social research. 
This means using the great number of facts which the 
camera can record instantly in a photograph to make an 
analysis of problems. The experiment is being tried out 
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in several southern counties by FSA in cooperation with 
a state university. The photographers and researchers are 
covering the area in pairs, and hope eventually to have a 
complete record of its economic and social set-up by com- 
bining pictures and written data. 


Farm Security Tells Its Story 


THE BEST PICTURES IN THE WORLD WOULD BE VALUELESS IF 
they got no further than a quiet grave in FSA’s files. 
But these photographs reach the public in a variety of 
ways. Some are sent out with articles by FSA writers. 
When Stryker has a particularly outstanding set he often 
calls on editors whom he knows personally. 

About 175 newspapers and magazines have used FSA 
photographs in the past two years, from the Saturday 
Evening Post to the Walnut Ridge (Ark.) Times-Dis- 
patch. The New York Times is a constant user of the pic- 
tures; its Sunday magazine was once so impressed by a 
series on Gee’s Bend, Ala., that a writer was sent there to 
do a story to go with the pictures. Most of the big metro- 
politan dailies have used FSA photographs, and the list 
of national magazines include Survey Graphic, Collier’s, 
Time, Life, Look, Newsweek, McCall’s and Current 
History. 

Farm Security pictures have been particularly success- 
ful as illustrations for such books as Herman Nixon’s 
“Forty Acres and Steel Mules”—a study of the rural 
economy of the South; Dorothea Lange’s and Paul S. 
Taylor’s “An American Exodus,” and Edwin Rosskam’s 
“Washington, Nerve Center.” FSA pictures received a 
unique tribute when Archibald MacLeish wrote “Land of 
the Free.” The book has a photograph facing each page of 
the poem—most of them FSA—and, as MacLeish noted: 
“The original purpose had been to write some sort of 
text to which these photographs might serve as commen- 
tary. But so great was the stubborn inward livingness of 
these vivid American documents that the result was a re- 
versal of that plan.” 

The 1939 U.S. Camera Annual devoted a special sec- 
tion to FSA photographs. The veteran photographer 
Edward Steichen introduced them as an “outstanding 
achievement.” The pictures were selected from the 1938 
International Photographic Exhibition in New York. 
Here FSA tested public reaction by providing slips for 
comments. Nine out of ten were favorable; the crowd, 
largely made up of amateur photographers, forgot about 
camera technique in their interest in the subject matter. 
A demand that something be done about such conditions 
was repeated again and again. The most varied lessons 
were read into the photographs; they were called Nazi 
and communist propaganda; some said they proved the 
need for birth control; others that immigration should 
be stopped. 

Exhibits are the logical outgrowth of Tugwell’s orig- 
inal idea of using photographs to reach the public directly. 
They vary widely according to the purpose for which 
they are to be shown. Those of pure pictorial interest 
for the Cleveland Museum or New York’s Museum of 
Modern Art, for instance, were made up of outstanding 
photographs. Sets are planned for economics and sociology 
classes—they have been used at Harvard, Columbia, and 
Princeton, the University of Wisconsin, and the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma. Another type of exhibit is for those 
who are interested in the camera as an esthetic medium. 

A number of libraries have used loan exhibits. The 


New York Public Library has hundreds of FSA photo- 
graphs in its great picture collection which people _bor- 
row as they do books. From them an expert picked out 
photographs for a World’s Fair exhibit on mental hy- 
giene. Once a Catholic charity and a birth control or- 
ganization, each unknown to the other, picked the iden- 
tical picture to illustrate their literature. 

The only complete set of FSA prints is in Stryker’s 
office. Considering the value of the collection, Stryker 
would like to have complete sets in the Library of Con- 
gress and the New York Public Library, and regional 
collections placed in libraries all over the country. 


Propaganda? 


Atracks ON Farm SEcuRITY PHOTOGRAPHY HAVE CENTERED 
around charges that it is one-sided propaganda for the 
New Deal. These came to a head in the summer of 1936 
when the famous skull pictures made FSA an issue in 
the Presidential campaign. There was a serious drought 
that summer and the pictures were distributed by a Pic- 
ture syndicate with a caption indicating that the skull 
came from a drought-stricken steer. The opposition press, 
to its joy, found that the same skull was shown against 
two different backgrounds, one of grass, the other parched 
earth. 

It was explained that the photographer had moved the 
skull about ten feet to get it against a contrasting back- 
ground and that the caption had apparently been writ- 
ten by the syndicate which took the print from the files, 
for the original title made no mention of drought. But 
all explanations were ignored. The skull had been moved, 
and was therefore a movable prop. This made it a fake 
picture, proving incontrovertibly that the Resettlement 
Administration (as it was then called) was a center for 
false propaganda and by inference, that RA itself and 
the whole New Deal were fakes. 

There undoubtedly are points in the FSA photographic 
program open to legitimate: dispute. How far, for exam- 
ple, should a government agency go in using publicity— 
whether pictures or text—to further its own policies? A 
line must be drawn somewhere between no publicity at 
all—which would make those in office unable to show the 
public what they are doing and why—and the propa- 
ganda of a totalitarian state. It seems as if government 
sponsored publicity which is accurate, and which tells 
about policies and problems rather than individuals and 
parties, is not only harmless but desirable. Certainly FSA 
photographs come well within this category. 

Farm Security’s influence on governmental photogra- 
phy in general is growing steadily. The staff is now 
doing many assignments for other agencies which realize 
the value of photographs as a means of telling the public 
about their work. At the same time bureaus which are 
overhauling their photographic sections, or starting new 
ones, are constantly asking Stryker’s assistance. 

While it is always hazardous to write of the future of 
any federal activity dependent upon the uncertain tides of 
public opinion as reflected in Congress, we need not look 
into the future to find a notable record of achievement. 
Farm Security has gathered the finest collection of pic- 
tures of rural America in existence. It has brought home 
to millions the tragedy of our rural lower third. It has 
made a permanent impress on federal photographic meth- 
ods. And it has vividly demonstrated the value of the 
camera as an instrument of government. 
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Two-Edged: Sword or Ploughshare 


by PAUL KELLOGG 


While in London last month, Sumner Welles conferred with Clement R. 
Attlee, leader of the British Labour Party, and his associate, Arthur Green- 
wood, who was its telling parliamentary spokesman when war was joined. 


In a sense, Robert Smillie was at their elbows; for to them and the rank and 


file of British workers, he epitomizes “Labour’s Peace Offensive” in the 


World War—which finds fresh incarnation today. [See page 245.] 


In mip-Fespruary, LONDON CABLES CARRIED WORD FROM 
Dumfries of the death at eightytwo of a great Scot. 
They brought back to me a late afternoon, twenty-two 
years before in the war time winter of 1918, when I sat 
on the floor, leaning back against the wall and taking 
notes of what Robert Smillie was saying. We were alone 
in his room in a second rate commercial hotel in Notting- 
ham, England—a room so cold that he would not rest in 
the one chair, but in his rough tweeds, pipe in mouth, 
paced back and forth in the cramped space between bed 
and bureau. A straightforward, engaging man with a sen- 
sitive strong face, alight with daring conviction; Scotch in 
the burr of his tongue; a miner in the set of his shoulders. 

It is no exaggeration to say that I was taking notes for 
a message to Americans (which we carried in The Survey 
for March 23, 1918) from the most powerful leader in 
England outside the war cabinet—one who carried that 
power as a wracking and precious stewardship. This was 
not because he had not been asked more than once to 
enter the war cabinet. He had always refused—and stuck 
to his post as head of the miners. A quarter million of 
them had joined the colors; and, for the rest, under his 
quiet leadership theirs was the only union in England 
strong enough to hold out for the right to strike in war 
time. 

Robert Smillie sprang from the same district which had 
given Keir Hardie to the British Labour Movement; and, 
also, Alexander MacDonald, miners’ leader of an earlier 
day, who was one of the first Labour members of Parlia- 
ment. The book in which he later told his story of “My 
Life for. Labour,” went back to his first jobs in the pits 
before he was twelve (at about a dollar a week). Young 
Bob was still a lad when he helped organize the miners 
of his locality. When I talked with him, he was at one 
and the same time president of the Lanarkshire Miners 
Union; president of the Miners Federation of Great Brit- 
ain; chairman of the Triple Alliance of Railway Men, 
Transport Workers and Miners—then the most powerful 
labor formation in Europe. The war government ap- 
pointed him to membership on the Whitley Commission, 
assigned to block out policies of industrial reconstruction. 
After the war, with Justice Sankey presiding over an 
equally famous commission on the sickness of the coal 
industry, he was widely credited with extraordinary eco- 
nomic sagacity in his leadership of the movement for na- 
tionalization of the mines. In post-war England, also, he 
was to turn down cabinet posts in the first Labour gov- 
ernment; serving instead as parliamentary chairman. 
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Let me quote from notes I jotted down in Nottingham: 


Robert Smillie has seven grown sons—all socialists like 
their father. Two of them came to him when the war broke 
out and said: “We know how you stand. We believe as you 
do. But if there is to be killing and sweating we will take 
our share of it.” And they volunteered. Two other sons 


- came to him; they were conscientious objectors; and have 


been accepted as such by the tribunals, being allowed to 
work in callings of national importance; one on a farm and 
one in timber cutting. Three other sons are at work in the 
mines and steel mills. One of the first named is an officer 
who put his training in the pits to account in helping carry 
out the largest mining operation on the Western Front. He 
was later invalided back to England with neurasthenia as a 
result of nine days in which he was cooped up in a dug- 
out in the midst of artillery fire. 


The cable that carried the message of the father’s death 
told also of a son who gave up his life for the cause of 
Republican Spain. 


ARTHUR GLEASON WAS A STRETCHER-BEARER IN BELGIUM IN 
the summer of 1914. In the succeeding years he became 
the outstanding American interpreter of social and eco- 
nomic developments in war time England. He used to 
tell of periods when the Allies had only a thirteen-day 
supply of coal; yet all the while the miners were led by 
this socialist, this pacifist. Such was their faith in him, that 
at his word they would have come out of the pits, strang- 
ling the war effort of England. 

Why, I once asked Robert Smillie, had he held his 
hand? But that was fifteen years later, when I visited him, 
a gentle invalid, in a little stone cottage on the Clyde. 

“What would have come of that?” he asked. “It would 
have meant that the German war machine would roll 
over our boys in the trenches. We could not let them 
down. It would have rolled over France and England, 
and the things we believed in would have been put back 
for a century.” They dug the coal. But that was no reason, 
as he saw it, to let the British war machine or the British 
imperialists, roll over them from behind. The thing to do 
was to hold on and at the same time to break ground for 
a peace that could end the war because the peoples on 
both sides would rise to it—a peace that would mean not 
only security against aggression but a new chance for the 
common man everywhere. 

So far as British workers were concerned, he had said 
at their Nottingham conference in late January, 1918: 


Probably the chief cause of the change which has taken 
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place in the minds of our people has been that they have 
come to find out, through recent revelations in Russia, that to 
a very great extent we were misled at the outbreak of the 
war; that’ we have not been in it solely because Belgium was 
invaded; that there are many other factors. Our capitalist 
classes and great armament firms and the jingo imperialists 
with their greed for new lands to exploit and develop—a 
greed common to Russia, Germany, Austria, Italy, France 
and ourselves—they were all in it—were desirous of laying 
their hands on the possessions of other more primitive peo- 
ples. When you recall how Russia and ourselves divided Per- 
sia, how Germany wished for Bagdad and we sought to 
prevent it—out, all of us, for mineral resources and oil— 
those were the real causes. And there is now an extraordi- 
nary number of our work people that are reading those facts 
and spreading them among their fellows. Our people, in 
growing numbers, have come to the conclusion that so far as 
the working people of Germany are concerned they are 
pretty much the same as ourselves, and there is no real cause 
for war between us. 


So far as American workers were concerned, he said: 


If I were to send a message and greeting from the federa-, 


tion and myself to the whole working class of America, and 
especially the mining movement, it would be this: we have 
so much in common—a common language and almost a com- 
mon fatherland. And then we have this, that the workers 
from practically every nation in Europe are finding their way 
to your great republic, your great developing nation. They 
are forming under the stars and stripes a great human broth- 
erhood of men of different creeds and different races such as 
we are hopeful to establish among nations of Europe in the 
near future. 

The war aims of the British Labour Movement have now 
been brought out and have been passed with comparative 
unanimity by a conference representing every phase of the 
Labour Movement. I 
hope that our Ameri- 
can fellow workers and 
the American people as 
a whole will join with 
us in endeavoring to se- 
cure peace along the 
lines marked out by the 
British workers, 


So FAR as I was con- 
cerned, as I sat there 
taking notes: With 
others here in the Uni- 
fede oratcs, 1) had 
worked _ fruitlessly 
those earlier years of 
the World War to get 
our own government 
to exert in moves for 
peace one thousandth 
part of the initiative 
and engineering facul- 
ties that we later put 
into war. We know 
now—for the _histori- 
ans and war corre- 
spondents have con- 
firmed what were 
merely hunches then 
—that there were sev- 
eral times between 
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Robert Smillie, head of the Miners Federation of Great Britain (center 

right) in 1918; and two women well known to Americans: the late Mary 

Macarthur, secretary of the National Federation of Women Workers, and 
(left) Margaret Bondfield, who was to become Minister of Labour 


August 1914 and April 1917 when the United States could 
thus have exerted itself to telling effect as the great neu- 
tral. We might have cut the war in half. 

The preparedness campaign had mounted those years 
in this country—as it has begun to mount now. Preparing 
for war. We left preparing for peace until it was too late 
—as we were to learn at Versailles, with hates and secret 
treaties scotching the world’s hope. And meanwhile we 
drifted until the American administration and the Ameri- 
can public saw only the one choice. We had kept out. 
Now we went in. 

That spring of 1917 I had worked with those who stood 
against going in, because there were these other ways and 
we had not yet even tried them. I admired the Quakers, 
the non-resistants, the hundred percent pacifists, who 
could see things in blacks and whites. I even envied the 
jingoes, who saw them in reds and yellows. Neither 
course was mine, and I was desperately lonely that sum- 
mer and fall in war work in Belgium, France and Italy. 
Then in January I crossed the Channel and through Ar- 
thur Gleason made contact with this great belt of Brit- 
ishers, and the thousands they spoke for, striking out for 
things I believed in. Things they had risen to; things 
they felt sure other belts in England and throughout Eu- 
rope would rise to; things they were asking them to 
join in. 


Tuere, aT THE NorriNcHAM MEETING OF THE BrirTIsH 
Labour Party, I saw the process in motion. Alongside the 
British leaders at the speakers table sat Vandervelde (he 
was Belgian minister of intendance); Huysmans, secre- 
tary of the Dutch-Scandinavian Committee, presided over 
by Hjalmar Branting; two members of the French parlia- 
ment—the socialist ma- 
jority, represented by 
Renaudel, follower of 
Juares; — the socialist 
minority, by Jean Lon- 
guet, nephew of Karl 
Marx; Litvinoff, for 
nine years a_ political 
refugee in London, 
now speaking for the 
unrecognized Bolshe- 
vik government. Be- 
fore them was a great 
well of pipe smoke, 
through which’ you 
could see, row on row, 
the upturned faces of 


broad-cheeked labor 
men, many of whom 
had been in “the 


trenches, and many of 
whom had sons in the 
trenches. 

“See us here,” Ram- 
say MacDonald said 
and he brought down 
the house, “shoulder to 
shoulder; disagreeing, 
comrades in our dis- 
agreements. And when 
you think that the ex- 
tension of this table by 
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a few feet, the addition to these chairs by half a dozen, is 
all that it means to bring the International together, in 
the name of God, let us think of this. ... We do not 
want a peace celebrated by sobs, but a peace with demo- 
cratic songs, served by democratic principles; a peace 
maintained by democratic vigilance. It is in your power, 
in our power, to get such a peace.” 

Here at Nottingham were not only Smillie and Mac- 
Donald, Lansbury, Snowden and the others to the left on 
the peace issue. Here, also, were those to the right, the 
iron workers and other trade unionists who had been 
holding back. But here, most of all, were representatives 
of the center, who held the balance of power and were 
now throwing their mass weight behind the new drive: 
Arthur Henderson, Thomas of the railroaders, Clynes of 
general labor, and the rest. 

They were neither defeatists, nor for a separate peace; 
much less for peace at any price. They were none of the 
things the jingo press ascribed to them. Theirs was a 
two-edged blade. They made altogether clear they were 
not for knuckling into German militarism or stinting 
Allied defense. But they held it was as reprehensible to 
ignore and neglect the marshalling of civil pressure as it 
would be to ignore the air service or the army. They 
believed that the military offensive should be paralleled by 
one for a democratic peace, that might shorten the war by 
winning espousal from workers everywhere, that would 
not plant the seeds of future wars whenever and how- 
ever the settlement came. 

They sought results, not by trying again to take part in 
2 loose international conference (as at Stockholm); but 
by beginning at the bottom and reaching a consensus in 
wider and wider circles, to strike out for a non-imperial- 
ist peace and a League of Nations. Beginnings had been 


Mr. Smillie with one of his soldier sons in the last war 
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made by the Independent Labour Party. On December 28, 
1917, a delegate conference of the Labour Party (the polit- 
ical organization of British labor) and the Trade Union 
Congress (the industrial organization of British labor) 
came forward in a joint statement of war aims that at 
last smoked the government out. In February, labor and 
socialist groups from the allied and neutral countries 
reached a common front in conference at London. Final- 
ly, came efforts to get the same evangel over to German, 
Austrian, Hungarian, Bulgarian labor and socialist groups 
—with the proviso, that an international meeting hung on 
prior concurrence on the broad principles laid down. 

At the same time British labor was rallying opinion 
throughout all England for a reconstruction program— 
a program for the England they were fighting for, the 
England to be worth fighting for. And for the first time 
they were opening their party ranks to what we would 
call white collar workers, to the professions and all man- 
ner of people who felt as they did. 

Your militarism or dictatorship can make hair-trigger 

decisions. The ways of democracy—and coalitions—are 
slow ways, with distance, misunderstanding, distortion as 
stumbling blocks. Allied and neutral labor had overcome 
these in their formulation of the lines a democratic peace 
should take. Unquestionably their program strengthened 
the home front in England and France in the dark 
months ahead. It made sense among common folk of 
what the war and their sacrifices were for. So far as re- 
sponse to it from across the walls of war, encouraging 
replies came from the social democratic. parties of Bul- 
garia, Hungary and Austria. Kindred positions taken by 
the Independent Socialists in Germany had been made 
known at Stockholm. But, unquestionably, also, the over- 
ture fell on thorny soil when it came to the German Ma- 
jority Socialists. There were no commitments on their 
part that would as yet warrant an inter-belligerent meet- 
ing of labor. 
sae te a4 ‘ 
SHORTLY, THE UNITED STATES WAS TO BRING FRESH FORCES 
overseas, whose strength and drive opened the way for a 
military victory for the Allies, But British Labour had not 
abandoned its project in the weeks of strain that preceded 
this, when the German armies had forged toward Amiens 
and Paris. Their heartening dated back to January 8, 
eleven days after their own joint statement of war aims, 
when they had hailed President Wilson’s world encircling 
Fourteen Points as kindred to their own. 

It took nine months (eighteen months, reckoning from 
America’s entry into the war) for recognition to run the 
other way. At the Silver Jubilee of the British Trade 
Union Congress at Derby on September 1, Samuel Gom- 
pers threw away half his written speech. That was a turn- 
ing point. Hitherto the British government had sent 
hand-picked trade unionists to the United States, who 
thoroughly misrepresented British Labour, defaming its 
leaders and its program. In return, the AF of L and its 
pro-war socialist allies sent delegations to England who 
tried to balk and split the British movement. Meanwhile, 
delegations from the Labour Party, the Trade Union Con- 
gress and the Inter-Allied Conference could not get pass- 
ports to come here. For one, Margaret Bondfield, widely 
known in the United States, later the first woman presi- 
dent of the Trade Union Congress and the first woman 
member of a British Cabinet. 

But confronting the great conference at Derby repre- 
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Principles of Peace Put Forward by British Labour in This War 


Ir 1s Tre that the unspoken desires of millions should have precedence over the ambitions and prejudices of the 
few. We of the British Labour Movement offer these principles which we accept for ourselves, for the acceptance of 
others. Representing especially the working people who always suffer most by war, we offer them to the work- 
ing people of all lands, not, indeed, only to the working people, but to all who seek for peace. 

What then should be the principles of a Peace Settlement? 


1. The first principle is that there should be no dictated 
peace. We have no desire to humiliate, to crush or to 
divide the German nation. There must be restitution made 
to the victims of aggression, but all ideas of revenge and 
punishment must be excluded. If peace is to be lasting it 
must result from the agreement of all, not from the dicta- 
tion of a few nations. The failure of the treaties at the 
end of the last war to bring abiding peace was largely due 
to the neglect of this principle. But if we desire to build 
a new world, its foundations must be laid not only by the 
large and strong, but by the small and less powerful. It is 
the function of law to prevent the strong abusing his 
strength at the expense of the weak. The smaller nations, 
just because they are not aggressive, bring to the councils 
of the nations a most valuable element. 


2. The second principle necessarily follows. It is the rec- 
ognition of the right of all nations, great or small, of 
whatever color or creed, to have the right to live and to 
develop their own characteristic civilization, provided that 
they do not thereby infringe the rights of others. The 
German, relinquishing his conception of the primacy of 
the German race, must recognize that the Pole and the 
Czech and the Jew have as much right as he, no more 
and no less, to a place in the world and to a share in the 
bounty of nature. Equally, the Briton must recognize that 
the same is true of the African or any other inhabitant 
of the British Empire. The German must concede to the 
Austrian the right to decide his own future. The Briton 
must equally concede the same right to the Indian. 


3. There must be a complete abandonment of aggression 
and of the use of armed force as an instrument of policy. 
War must be outlawed and the rule of law accepted. 
Where disputes cannot be amicably settled by negotia- 


senting four million honest-to-God trade unionists, Mr. 
Gompers recognized them for what they were. Before 
the month was out (September 18) the president of the 
American Federation of Labor was sitting in at an Inter- 
Allied Labour and Socialist Conference in London under 
the chairmanship of G. H. Stuart-Bunning, secretary of 
the Postman’s Federation. (He was one of the delegates 
whose sailing to the United States had been frustrated.) 
When it came to the issue of an inter-belligerent confer- 
ence, Old World and New parted and went their ways. 
But for the rest, Old World labor joined with the New in 
reafrming belief in President Wilson’s Fourteen Points; 
New World labor joined with the Old in subscribing to 
Allied labor’s war aims. 

Within a week, President Wilson responded (in a Lib- 
erty Loan address) to the “assemblies and associations” of 
“plain workaday people,” with a declaration of five ele- 
ments which must go into a democratic peace. In a sense 
they were curbs directed at forces within the Allies them- 
selves no less than the Central Powers. They were—and 
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tion, they must be submitted to the decisions of disinter- 
ested arbitrators and their decision accepted. 


4. There must be recognition of the rights of national, 
racial and religious minorities. While as far as possible 
every state should be left free to manage its internal af- 
fairs, there is a common interest in the prevention of op- 
pression, and in the recognition of the rights of individuals. 
It may well be that later the principle of the recognition 
of the rights of the individual might be given still wider 
extension, and be firmly established as part of the law of 
nations. Here it is sufficient to lay down as a principle 
that where there are racial minorities in any state, there 
must be some effective authority by an international body 
over the sovereign rights of the individual state. 


5. There must be acceptance of the principle that interna- 
tional anarchy is incompatible with peace, and that in 
the common interest there must be recognition of an in- 
ternational authority superior to the individual states and 
endowed not only with rights over them, but with power 
to make them effective, operating not only in the political, 
but in the economic sphere. Europe must federate or perish. 


6. There must be abandonment of imperialism and accept- 
ance of the principle that in the government of colonies 
and dependencies where self-government cannot yet be 
conceded, the interests of the natives must be paramount, 
and that there must be equal access for all nations to mar- 
kets and raw materials. This can best be achieved by an 
extended and strengthened mandate system under inter- 
national authority. We hold that the redistribution of colo- 
nial territories between rival imperialisms is no solution, 
for we do not admit that any nation has the right to hold 
others in subjection. 


their like had been stressed by the Allied Labour and 
Socialist Conferences of February and September: 
CES Sa en on ee: 

First, the impartial justice meted out must involve no dis- 
crimination between those to whom we wish to be just and 
those to whom we do not wish to be just. It must be a justice 
that plays no favorites and knows no standard but the equal 


rights of the several people concerned. 


Second, no special interest or separate interest of any sin- 
gle nation or any group of nations can be made the basis of 
any part of the settlement, which is not consistent with the 
common interest of all. 


Third, there can be no leagues, or alliances, or special 
covenants or understandings within the general and common 
family of the League of Nations. 


Fourth, and more specifically, there can be no special, sel- 
fish, economic combinations within the League, and no 
employment of any form of economic boycott or exclusion, 
except as the power of economic penalty by exclusion from 
the markets of the world may be (Continued on page 262) 
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Soil Conservation Service 


New Steps to Save the Land 


by MORRIS LLEWELLYN COOKE 


The conservation movement in the United States reaches a new phase as 


its friends of all political persuasions form the “Friends of the Land” in 


Washington this month. A distinguished engineer invites city and country 


folks alike to join hands in a united effort to restore our soils and water. 


... A good land; a land of brooks of water, of fountains 
and depths that spring out of the valleys and hills; a land of 
wheat and barley, of vines and fig trees and pomegranates; 
a land of olive oil and honey. . . . Here thou shalt eat bread 
without scarceness; thou shalt not lack anything. . . — 

Deuteronomy VIII;7-9. 

The waters wear the stones; thou washest away the things 
that grow out of the dust of the earth; and thou destroyest 
the hope of man. . . . If my land cry against me, or that the 
furrows thereof likewise complain . . . let thistles grow in- 
stead. of wheat, and cockle instead of barley. The words of 
Job are ended—The Book of Job. 


Ir Is AN OLD STORY, OFTEN REPEATED IN THE TIME OF MAN. 
We have talked a lot about it in this country lately, and 
have come to realize that over vast areas we stand con- 
fronted with defaced landscapes, depleted water supplies, 
grave dislocations in the hydrologic cycle, and an all but 
catastrophic degradation of soil and man. 

We have hurt our land. We have made much of it 
ugly in the plain implication that land laid to waste will 
not support that measure of individual freedom and those 
constantly higher standards of living which we as Ameri- 
cans have been led to expect. 

Down our streams every year go enormous quantities 
of plant food elements—nitrogen, phosphorus, and potash 
that might have produced bread, meat, milk, and gar- 
ments. This huge loss represents only part of the annual 
erosion bill. Erosion not only removes plant nutrients; it 
carries away at one disastrous stroke the available plant 
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food, the material from which plant food is made, the 
micro-organisms that aid in the manufacture of available 
plant nutrients, the mineral matter that holds these or- 
ganic and inorganic materials—the whole body of the soil. 

Soil misuse makes people poor. Soil displacement is 
followed by human displacement. The first shock of dis- 
placement is felt in the open country. But soon, as yields 
and trade fall off, it is also felt in the towns. 

Any land is all of one body. If one part is skinned, 
bared to the beat of the weather, wounded, not only the 
winds spread the trouble, dramatically, but the surface 
veins and arteries of the nation, its streams and rivers, 
bear ill. Soiled water depletes soil, exhausts underground 
and surface water supplies, raises flood levels, dispossesses 
shore and upland birds and animals from their accus- 
tomed haunts, chokes game-fish, diminishes shoreline sea- 
food, clogs harbors, and stops with grit and boulders the 
purr of dynamos. 

Eroded soil is soil in some part dead, devitalized. Soil 
debility, soon repeated in nutritive deficiencies, spreads 
undernourishment. Evidence on this point is far from 
complete; but the trend of accumulating findings is un- 
mistakable. If the soil does not have it in it, plants that 
grow there do not; nor do the animals that eat those 
plants; nor the people throughout a country who eat 
those plants and animals. Soil debility soon removes stiff- 
ening lime from the national backbone, lowers the beat 
and vigor of the national bloodstream, and leads to a 
devitalized society. 
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We, too, are all of one body. We all live on, or from, 
the soil. 

No matter which. political party gains ascendancy as 
the years go by, whether the swing be from middle left 
to far right, or to the farther left, whether we remain at 
peace or go to war again, this fact will remain: so long as 
we keep on scrubbing off, blowing off, killing off, our top- 
soil, business and social conditions in this country will 
remain fundamentally unsound. 


What We Have Done About It 


OveER THE PAST FIFTY YEARS WE HAVE SLOWLY BEGUN TO DO 
something toward reconciling the ways of man and na- 
ture. The national forests were first reserved to the nation 
in 1890. In 1903 the Reclamation Service was created, and 
in 1904 the Forest Service started its work. The first great 
conservation drive in this country dates from 1905 in the 
administration of the first President Roosevelt. During 
the next twenty-five years the National Park Service and 
the Biological Survey came into action, and in the general 


field of agricultural education the Land Grant Colleges ' 


and Extension Services made great strides. All such ad- 
vances have been accelerated, and others have been 
launched during the past decade. We have, as a nation, 
created and brought into action the Soil Conservation 
Service and the Civilian Conservation Corps. We have 
placed the public grazing lands under protective manage- 
ment, extended additional authorities to the Biological 
Survey and the Forest Service, and provided for control 
of floods by treatment of watershed lands. We have passed 
state laws providing for Soil Conservation Districts, have 
joined in new efforts of county land use planning, from 
the ground up, and have instituted many other important 
developments. 

While public programs have enabled us to begin to do 
something to conserve our land resources in a large, sen- 
sible, and connected way, they have fallen far short of all 
that needs to be done. We continue to lose ground at an 
ominous rate to the onrushing forces of soil and water 
wastage. 


A New Step 


IF OUR VITAL RESOURCES ARE TO BE SAVED, THE CONSERVATION 
programs must be implemented by additional federal and 
state legislation, by more adequate and sensible appropri- 
ations, and by measures which look on‘our land organi- 
cally, as a living unit, and not as an aggregation of un- 
related segments and problems. Even more essential will 
be the democratically achieved and greatly increased in- 
terest and support of all the people. All of us may need 
to make sacrifices, if we are to have national security. 
The efforts of government officials alone will not suffice. 

A new vehicle is needed through which friends of con- 
servation can move and speak out together as never be- 
fore and which will enlist all our citizens in a crusade to 
protect the land. To meet this need there has just been 
established a non-profit society tentatively called “Friends 
of the Land” to support, increase, and to a greater degree 
unify, all efforts for the conservation of the soil, rain, and 
all the living products, especially man. This society is be- 
ing organized by a representative group of citizens from 
all parts of the United States, meeting in Washington 
for the purpose, March 22-23, 1940. 

Friends of the Land will at first work with friends of 


conservation, both lay and professional, here in ‘this coun-— 
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try, and later with like-minded people in other lands. 

With the conservation idea advancing to a wider out- 
look and more practical techniques of research and hus- 
bandry, with conservation becoming, in effect, a working 
philosophy to reconcile the ways of man and nature— 
the time is right for such a society to grow and act. 

The need is imminent. Much of the civilized world is 
at war again, sick at heart and weary. Even this far re- 
moved from the main centers of pressure on soil and 
humans, we feel, and shall continue to feel, the strain and 
tension. A war time psychology fixes attention on devices 
of slaughter and destruction. It diverts human effort and 
ingenuity from studies and devices to perpetuate the 
source values of humankind. 

Whether our principal personal interests be in soil, 
grass, trees, songbirds, game, flowers, livestock, landscape 
or outdoor recreation; and whatever our occupation— 
farmer, banker, forester, agrostologist, journalist, anthro- 
pologist, ecologist, teacher, student, or what not—we can 
all work together for the good of the land. 

To promote the conservation of land and water re- 
sources in America, Friends of the Land will place be- 
fore the people of our country various issues and prob- 
lems in this field. A monthly magazine, dealing humanly 
with problems and victories in all fields of conservation, 
here and abroad, will start publication, it is hoped, this 
summer. 

The society will encourage new research and husbandry 
in land and water conservation by individuals, coopera- 
tive groups, and public agencies. It will recognize out- 
standing achievements by suitable citations or awards. 
Our educational institutions will be encouraged to in- 


‘clude in their curricula, courses on the significance and 


technique of land and water conservation; and a search 
will be made for wider ways in which youth, especially 
unemployed youth, may participate in a moral equivalent 
of war to save our soils and waters. 

All over the earth, land and water wastage threaten 
the stability of civilization. In China famine stalks on 
worn and deadened soil. The Sahara Desert rolls south 
more than one half mile each year. Much of Africa is 
wasting away. Australia is threatened. Palestine is cov- 
ered with geological skeletons of formerly productive 
lands. The soils of India bleed to death. And here, even 
here in this “new” country, as Secretary Wallace has said, 
“The war that needs most concern us is the war at our 
feet. 

The energies of nations are now absorbed in world 
conflict. But it should still be possible to lay the ground- 
work for international cooperation in solving the great 
common problem of land and water wastage, a problem 
which, in the long view, transcends in importance most 
of those over which the world is now convulsed. Per- 
haps, in time, the destructive impulses of nations can be 
sublimated into a drive to conserve the resources on 
which the ultimate welfare of mankind depends. 

To these ends Friends of the Land will explore possi- 
bilities of foreign collaboration and will encourage the 
establishment in foreign lands of private organizations 
for the furtherance of conservation. An_ international 
clearing house of conservation information will be main- 
tained, and in general such things will be promoted as 
will lead to a worldwide acceptance of the concept that 
the earth isthe mother of man, and when the people of 
any country ferget that fact, they perish. . 
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“This Lewy” 


by BEULAH AMIDON 


Twenty-five years ago, when the workmen’s compensation law of New York 


went into effect, Dr. Lewy took office as chief medical examiner. Here is the 


story of a doctor’s quarter century in the public service, and of his notable 


pioneering in the field of industrial medicine. 


For TWENTY-FIVE YEARS, Dr. RapHarL Lewy’s DOOR HAS 
stood open. Through it have passed his associates, the 
members of other divisions of the New York State Labor 
Department, representatives of the press, and, considered 
before all other visitors, men and women injured in in- 
dustrial accidents—the people to whom Dr. Lewy has 
dedicated the best years of his life. To reach his office, you 
go to the New York State Building in lower Manhattan 
down near Brooklyn Bridge. As you pass through the re- 
volving doors that swing you from City Hall Park into 
a long, crowded corridor, you look down a vista of open 
doorways, the hearing rooms where the administration of 
the State Workmen’s Compensation Act goes forward. 
Inside each room, around a conference table, sit a referee, 
a court reporter, a lawyer or two, a workman disabled by 
injury, or the dependents of the victim of a fatal indus- 
trial accident, a little group of witnesses. Outside each 
door, the principals of the next case await their turn. 
Clerks hurry here and there with bundles of papers. A 
uniformed state policeman stands near the elevator. The 
place hums with the activity of quiet, undramatic, suc- 
cessful public administration. 

To reach Dr. Lewy’s office, you go through a swinging 
door with “Medical Division” stencilled on its glass panel. 
For twenty-five years—since the founding of the State 
Labor Department—this physician has been chief medical 
examiner. This year, when New York has been celebrat- 
ing the twenty-fifth anniversary of the passage of its 
pioneer workmen’s compensation law, there have been 
many references to Dr. Lewy and the work he has done. 
He was one of the guests of honor at a “birthday ban- 
quet.” He has received flattering tributes from after din- 
ner speakers, in the press, on the radio. He himself has a 
physician’s scorn and mistrust of the spotlight. Wander- 
ing up and down his office, he insisted: 


T will tell you all it is necessary to say about this Lewy. I 
will dictate it to you in one short paragraph. “A German by 
birth, he received his academic education in Germany. He 
studied medicine in Berlin. He continued his work in this 
country. He graduated from New York University in 1892. 
He carried on postgraduate work for many years, here and 
in Germany and in Budapest. He was visiting surgeon at a 
number of hospitals. For eight years he was professor of in- 
dustrial surgery and medicine at Flower Hospital and the 
university. He was the first and the only chief medical ex- 
aminer of the Bureau of Workmen’s Compensation in the 


New York State Labor Department.’ There is no more to 
be said. 


For the rest of the story, it is necessary to go to Dr. 
Lewy’s associates and friends. It is, in effect, the story of 
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the growth and development of workmen’s compensation 
administration in this country. 

A quarter of a century ago, American workers and 
their dependents had little protection against the hazards 
of increasingly swift and complex industrial processes. If 
a man had to spend weeks in a hospital as the result of an 
industrial accident, if he lost an eye, a hand, a limb, life 
itself, he and his dependents had to face not only the suf- 
fering and anxiety of such a tragedy, but also the full cost 
of lost wages and medical care. Industry could be made to 
share the load only through the long, expensive, uncertain 
processes of litigation. If an injured workman or his 
widow brought suit for damages, it was necessary to 
establish that the employer had not used reasonable care 
in protecting his employe against injury; that the injury 
was not due to the ordinary risk inherent in the job; that 
it was not the result of the worker’s own negligence, or 
the negligence of a fellow-employe; and the burden of 
proof was on the victim of the accident. This country had 
lagged behind other industrial nations in provisions for 
the victims of industrial accident, clinging to the harsh 
rules which had come down to us from pre-industrial 
England. Germany had enacted a compulsory workmen’s 
compensation law in 1883; France, Great Britain, Nor- 
way, Finland and Denmark in the nineties. 


Insurance for Wage Earners 


ACCIDENT REMAINS ONE OF THE MAJOR WASTES OF MODERN 
industry. Isador Lubin, head of the U. S. Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics, estimates that the loss of life in industrial 
accidents in this country varies from about 15,000 in slack 
years to about 25,000 in busy years; lost-time accidents 
vary similarly from 1,400,000 to 3,000,000. For 1936, the 
figures were: 16,000 dead; 66,000 maimed; 1,500,000 lost- 
time injuries. The annual cost of medical and hospital 
care, lost wages, damage to machines and equipment, 
loss in production, runs into billions of dollars. 

Today, every state but one—Mississippi—has a work- 
men’s compensation law. The states vary widely in the 
provisions and the administration of these measures. 
Originally, provisions for benefits, to take the place of lost 
wages, were very meager. Today they range from a few 
cents a week in some states to a maximum of $25 a week 
in New York. The tendency of employers and insurance 
carriers today is to provide adequate medical care. Some 
states, notably New York and Wisconsin, emphasize 
promptness in benefit payments, since the injury to the 
breadwinner frequently leaves his family without re- 
sources for their immediate needs. In these two states, the 
period between the accident and the first benefit payment 
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is seldom longer than two weeks; in some states, how- 
ever, it may be two months or more. Twenty-eight states 
provide compensation to the worker incapacitated by in- 
dustrial disease as well as to accident victims. Twelve of 
_ these are “blanket laws,” covering disease “proximately 
_ caused by employment,” or “resulting from the nature of 
_ the employment.” In other states, only diseases specifically 
listed in the law are covered. 

In celebrating the first quarter century’s experience with 
» workmen’s compensation, the Labor Department of the 
State of New York has summarized the record of accom- 
plishment under this social insurance measure. New 
York’s first attempt to provide workmen’s compensation 
was declared unconstitutional, ironically enough, on the 
day preceding the Triangle Shirtwaist Factory fire in 
which 145 women and three men were burned to death. 
_ Shocked by that tragedy and by the plight of the depend- 
| ents of the victims, the legislature passed a new compensa- 
tion law which went into effect July 1, 1914. Under that 
law, over half a billion dollars has been paid by indus- 
try in New York State to nearly two million injured 
workers and their families. In New York, as in all but 
six states, the administration of the workmen’s compen- 
sation law is not in the hands of the courts but of the 
State Department of Labor. The cost of this administra- 
tion—something over $1,000,000 a year—is not borne by 
New York taxpayers, but is prorated among the carriers. 


IF IT Is TO SERVE CHANGING TIMES AND NEEDS, LAW MUST BE 
a living and not a static thing. This is particularly true of 
social legislation. In its quarter century, New York has 
developed the number and detail of the law’s provisions 
as experience has indicated the need for such change. 
From a slim pamphlet of thirty pages, the law (with 
definitions and citations) is now a three-hundred-page 
volume. In 1914, for example, the employer was required 
to pay the doctor bills of an injured worker up to sixty 
days, and longer only if required by the Industrial Board 
then charged with the law’s administration. In 1922, an 
amendment was passed requiring the employer to provide 
medical treatment during the period of disability. In 
1935, workers became free to choose their own physicians, 
instead of depending on the “company doctor.” Maxi- 
mum benefits, to be paid to the accident victim “in like 
manner as wages,” have been increased from $14 a week 
to $25 a week. The schedule of disability awards, fixing 
the period of benefit payments, has also been liberalized. 
For example, in 1914 the law allowed 60 weeks compen- 
sation for the loss of a thumb; in 1924 it was increased to 
75 weeks. At first, a man who lost an eye could receive 
128 weeks of compensation; today, 160 weeks. 

Early in the depression, there arose a complication 
never contemplated in 1914—insurance companies were 
forced into liquidation, and workers whose employers 
were insured by these companies were left unprotected. 
The law was therefore amended to set up an Aggregate 
Trust Fund, administered by the state insurance fund, in 
which insurance companies are required to deposit at the 
time the award is made the actuarial value of all death 
and total disability awards and may be required to do so 
in other cases. Out of this fund the state now pays awards 
to widows and the permanently disabled. Their benefits 
are as certain as the solvency of the state. 


That it has been possible to incorporate in the law the- 


results of experience in its administration has been due in 
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part to the liberal attitude of the courts toward work- 
men’s compensation. As the court of appeals has said: 


The statute was the expression of what was regarded by 
the legislature as a wise public policy concerning injured 
employes. Under such circumstances we think it is to be in- 
terpreted with fair liberality, to the end of securing the bene- 
fits which it was intended to accomplish. (215 N. Y. 335.) 


“Activated” and “Aggravated” Disabilities 


Dr. RapHazrL Lewy IN A WAY PERSONIFIES THE DEVELOP- 
ment of workmen’s compensation in New York, the type 
of public administration which has made possible the 
measure of effectiveness it has attained. Highly trained, 
with twenty years of postgraduate study and clinical ex- 
perience, here and abroad, he came into the new state 
service at its very beginning. He had one medical assis- | 
tant but no clerical aid. The chief medical examiner wrote 
up his early records in longhand, and set up his own 
files. Now he heads a staff of thirty. Talking across the 
desk in his austere little office, or on the witness stand, he 
has a remarkable power of analysis and simple statement. 
He says, in his precise and lucid English: “It is our task 
to make a diagnosis on the basis of physical examination 
and to answer three questions: Is the condition the result 
of injury? Is the worker wholly or partly disabled? If 
partly, how much work can he resume?” 

After the first hearing of a claim by a referee, the claim- 
ant, under the procedure Dr. Lewy has established, goes 
to the medical department for examination. A “blue sheet” 
with a typed report of the results of the examination be- 
comes a part of the permanent record of the case, and is 
the basis for the further steps taken. Either party may 
question the physician as to his findings. Dr. Lewy as a 
witness, his report under fire by the representative of the 


Dr. Raphael Lewy (seated) and some members of his staff 
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employer or of the insurance carrier, is one of the tradi- 
tions of the Labor Department. He will bend backward 
to uphold what his examination has convinced him to be 
a fair claim. He is equally ardent—and he has a mag- 
nificent flow of forceful language when roused—in block- 
ing the maneuvers of the dishonest claimant and his 
lawyer. 

Dr. Lewy is endlessly patient and skilful in helping 
laymen understand and use the findings of the expert. 
A recent case, for example, involved coronary throm- 
bosis, and Dr. Lewy was being questioned by two law- 
yers. The physician said at last: “Look here, you are ask- 
ing awfully silly questions. You confuse your medical 
terms. Now listen to me, and I will tell you what hap- 
pens in a case of coronary thrombosis. Let us begin at 
the beginning. . . .” Speaking slowly, in his quiet voice 
(it can at times rise to extraordinary thunder) he pro- 
ceeded to give an orderly little lecture on the medical 
problem presented by the case, illustrating his remarks 
with a hasty sketch or two, and concluding: “Gentlemen, 
have I made myself clear? Let me have your questions.” 
There were no questions. 

Nelle Swartz, member of the Industrial Board which 
handles all appeals from the decisions of the referees, turns 
often to Dr. Lewy as do many members of the staff of 
five hundred responsible for the administration of the 
workmen’s compensation law. Sometimes when Miss 
Swartz telephones him to ask the interpretation of the 
baffling definition confronting her in the medical dic- 
tionary, or the meaning of a technical paragraph in a 
medical report, Dr. Lewy replies, “Have you two hours?” 
“You know I haven’t, Dr. Lewy,” she protests. “Have 
you twenty minutes?” “Yes, I have that—” “Good! I will 
come up and sit beside your desk for twenty minutes. 
I will make you an expert on that subject.” “He is a great 
teacher,” she says. 

Other authorities in the social insurance field point out 
that Dr. Lewy has contributed two important concepts to 
the administration of workmen’s compensation—“activa- 
tion” and “aggravation.” For the limited understanding 
of this layman, he explained these two terms thus: 


Suppose a man has worked for ten years. He has supported 
himself and his family. He has had no sickness in those ten 
years. He has had no need to consult a doctor. Then on a 
certain day he lifts a weight. It is heavy, he lifts it suddenly. 
He begins to cough. He coughs blood. He is examined with- 
in forty-eight hours. The examination shows that old, healed 
lesions in his lungs have been broken open. A dormant 
disease has been “activated” by injury. The man is entitled 
to disability benefits. 

Now suppose the case of another man. He knows he has 
had tuberculosis. He has been treated for it. He was a patient 
in a sanatorium. He was discharged as cured. He returned to 
work. He worked for three or four years, going on day by 
day just like his fellow-workers. Then he, too, lifts a sudden 
weight. In a very short time he coughs, and there is blood. 
Tn his case, injury has “aggravated” a condition known to 
exist. He is entitled to benefits. 

These are hypothetical cases as I have stated them. The 
files have many such cases—tuberculosis cases, heart cases, 
and others—where the strain of work produces the symp- 
toms. 


Dr. Lewy’s knowledge of medical literature is prodigi- 
ous. He has clipped and filed every item bearing on occu- 
pational injury and occupational disease which he has 
found in his learned journals (American and European) 


over the last twenty-five years. Often in the course of a 
hearing, a lawyer or an expert will cite medical authority 
in support of the point he seeks to make: “Let me read 
what Dr. Blank has written...” only to have Dr. Lewy 


interrupt: “Dr. Blank wrote that book in 1919, Later re- 


search has shown that he was in error. I refer you to 
Jones writing in 1931, and to Brown who reported last 
year... .” Or it will be urged, “Dr. So-and-So states. . . .” 
And Dr. Lewy replies, “My experience leads me to differ 
with Dr. So-and-So, who is the only New York authority 
holding that view.” Such is the standing of the chief 
medical examiner that the representative of the insurance 
carrier frequently states, “If Dr. Lewy says the claimant 


has lost 60 percent of the use of his arm, we'll abide by ~ 


that.” 


The Expanding Medical Frontier 


IN THE ADMINISTRATION OF WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION THERE _ 


are certain problem areas where the public official and the 
expert are often baffled. For example, there is the time 
element—the interval which frequently occurs between 


the accident and the onset of symptoms, with the “cause © 
and effect” relationship difficult or impossible to trace. — 


There is the problem of neurosis. One worker suffers an 


accident, and after a period of care, convalescence, per- — 


haps retraining, he returns to work, adjusts himselt to 
his partial disability, shakes off the shock of the experi- 
ence, and “carries on.” Another worker suffers a similar 
or perhaps a far less serious accident, and is unable to 
return to work. Sometimes his physical recovery seems 
complete; sometimes he suffers “pains in the back,” or 
“dizziness,” or “headache,” symptoms which cannot be dis- 
proved nor their cause diagnosed by medical examination. 
Why does one worker recover, his fellow remain “dis- 
abled”? At present, medical science has no answer, and 
is seldom able to “cure” the second man. Dr. Lewy would 
like to see a decision in such cases entrusted to a group of 
disinterested experts who’ would rule as between the 
claimant and the insurance carrier, and the opposing opin- 
ions marshalled in support of each. 

He has also expressed himself as favoring broader pub- 
lic responsibility for the victim of industrial accident or 
industrial disease. The public has accepted the principle 
that a man injured in the course of his work should not 
try to bear the burden of his medical care nor of his own 
support during his disability. But why not go farther? 
Why should not the entire care of the individual, from 
the day he is injured until he is rehabilitated, be under 
the jurisdiction of the state, in state institutions, with a 
staff of physicians, surgeons, nurses, occupational thera- 
pists, and so on, chosen and employed by the state? “Why 
not?” he insists. “What reason (I am not speaking of 
arguments) what reason is there against it? And think 
what care we could give, what we could learn... .” 

In the “Silver Jubilee” of its workmen’s compensation 
law, New York has tried to/express its awareness of the 
debt it owes to this wise physician. To all Americans it 
is a heartening thing to pause now and then to consider 
the skill and experience expended in their interest over 
the years by devoted public servants. It is the occasional 
breakdown in governmental activity, the occasional dis- 
honorable individual, that makes the headlines. We can- 
not afford to overlook the quiet, undramatic processes of 


- sound public administration which uphold and carry for- 
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ward our common life. 


Threshing Grain (for Hamilton, ILLINOIS) by Edmund D. Lewandowski, Milwaukee, Wis. 


These Diverse States 


Mural Designs for New Post Offices 


A competition for a mural for each of the forty-eight states, opened last 
summer to every American artist, has brought forth excellent designs by 
artists known and unknown. The entries were submitted anonymously 
and judged by four distinguished artists. Taken together, the forty-eight 
winning murals paint a many-sided picture of the nation, its varied land- 
scape, economy, history, local customs. The competition, the largest ever 
held in this country, was part of the program of the Section of Fine Arts, 
Public Buildings Administration, Federal Works Agency. Eight of the 
winning sketches appear here and on the following pages. 


Mine Rescue (for Kellogg, IDAHO) by Fletcher Martin, Hollywood, Calif. 


Ginning Cotton (for Leland, MISSISSIPPI) by Stuart R. Purser, Pineville, La. 


Hooker’s Band in East Hartford (for Hartford, CONNECTICUT) by Alton S. Tobey, Hartford, Conn. 


Lumber Yard (for Island Pond, VERMONT) by Barse Miller, La Canada, Calif. 


Clearing the Land (for Mercer, PENNSYLVANIA) by Lorin Thompson, Jr., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


THROUGH NEIGHBORS’ DOORWAYS 


Chronicles of the Incredible 
by JOHN PALMER GAVIT 


Ir Ir BE TRUE, AS HoMER IMPLIES UPON AT LEAST TWO OCCA- 
sions (see Iliad 1:599; Odyssey VIII:366) that the gods on 
high Olympus get their fun and “inextinguishable laugh- 
ter” from the bustling futilities and self-imposed miseries 
of their fellows and of mankind, they must be holding 
their sides these days at the wretched spectacle of earth. 
Jonathan Swift (1667-1745) was born too soon to send his 
Lemuel Gulliver into preposterosities so grotesque as 
those which, two centuries later, we behold with our own 
dismayed eyes at home and abroad, and to which we are 
becoming inured, even to the point of dully accepting the 
presumption that no one now alive ever will see the end 
of them. (“Preposterosities”? Sure, there’s such a word— 
didn’t I just now make it myself?) If the things now 
veritably going on all over the world were to appear in 
a fiction story like “Gulliver’s Travels” their fantastic 
extravagance of absurdity would appear, as Artemus 
Ward used to say, “2 mutch” for even fairy tale or 
through-the-looking-glass credulity. 

Yet “Gulliver’s Travels” ought to be read right now 
again, or if never before, by every person who imagines 
himself intelligent. Not the calico-tea emasculated distor- 
tion in the current toy-shop popular movie, but the real 
thing—Swift’s merciless bitter lampooning of the follies, 
hypocrisies, futilities, stupidities and wickednesses of civi- 
lized Homo what-do-you-mean-Sapiens. The horses of 
the Houyhnhnms had in their hoofs more brains than 
were in the heads of the pseudo-human Yahoos whom by 
superior merit they enslaved; but any aggregation of jack- 
asses might well surpass in bare common sense the com- 
bination of rulers and ruled in the tragically ridiculous 
world of today. What will the Future think of human in- 
telligence in a congeries of nations each vociferously pro- 
fessing its desire for peace but all with one accord wast- 
ing their labor and their substance in preparation for mu- 
tual destruction, and twice within a single generation 
plunged in a saturnalia of it? Not even Gulliver’s master- 
horse could believe that “the trade of a soldier is held the 
most honorable of all . . . a soldier is a Yahoo hired to kill 
in cold blood as many of his own species, who have never 
offended him, as he possibly can.” 


THE HORSE POINTED OUT THAT “THE SHAME WAS GREATER 
than the danger,” because mankind was not constructed 
by nature to do much mischief, being unable to bite to 
any purpose, and having no claws to speak of. But as if 
from dispatches in this morning’s newspapers, Gulliver 
gave to the horse an outline of what he had seen of war 

. it might have been yesterday in Poland, Abyssinia, 
Finland, or off the British coast: 


I gave him a description of cannons, culverins, muskets, 
carabines, pistols, bullets, powder, swords, bayonets; battles, 
sieges, retreats, attacks, undermines, countermines, bombard- 
ments, sea fights; ships sunk with a thousand men, twenty 
thousand killed on each side; dying groans. . . . I assured 
him I had seen my countrymen blow up a hundred enemies 
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at once in a siege, and as many in a ship, and beheld the 
dead bodies come down in pieces from the clouds, to the 
great diversion of the spectators, 


The horse balked at even listening to such stuff; he 
feared lest his ears, “being used to such abominable 
words, might by degrees admit them with less detesta- 
tion.” Not that he didn’t believe it, or blame the Yahoos, 
any more than he blamed birds of prey for behaving as 
they did; “but when a creature pretending to reason 
could be capable of such enormities, he dreaded lest the 
corruption of the faculty might be worse than brutality 
itself.” He was convinced that instead of reason mankind 
was “only possessed of some quality fitted to increase our 
natural vices.” - 

Indeed it seems so. At this moment, when the heart of 
the world is—or affects to be—sick for peace, those whose 
sympathies are set that way have been rejoicing at 
the slaughter of Russians in Finland (reported by the 
Finns who do not report their casualties any more than 
do the Russians theirs), trying to make ourselves im- 
agine that the Finns have done it relatively scatheless 
themselves; yet received with a kind of dismay the nego- 
tiations toward peace between Finland and Russia—be- 
cause, forsooth, peace between them might somehow be 
disastrous to the Allies. We in America have been careful 
not to-give the Finns any effective aid, yet desired them to 
keep on fighting, in what we conceived to be our interest. 
And very many of the people now bleating about Fin- 
land and China as victims of totalitarian aggression sat 
by in complacent silence while totalitarianism smashed 
democracy in Spain, and would look without alarm or 
vocal disapproval upon a general armed assault upon So- 
viet Russia. So it cannot be war as such that we abhor. 
Or violence, and cruel death at sea... most of those who, 
like myself, are anti-totalitarian and therefore anti-Nazi, 
feel little spontaneous horror when a submarine full. of 
brave helpless young Germans goes scuttling to the bot- 
tom of the sea. 


IN EVERY COUNTRY IN EuROPE THEY HAVE ALL BUT CEASED 
the production of food, clothing and houses; rationed 
the necessities of life, drastically lowered the standard of 
living; the men have been called from the fields and fac- 
tories; all energies of mind and body prostituted to the 
purposes of war actual or threatened. Japan has reached 
the end of its resources in its suicide in China, but not 
before setting back by generations the progress of China. 
Each with its own self-hypnotizing slogans and pre- 
tenses, the nations fight on toward the inevitable univer- 
sal beggary clearly foreseen by them all, knowing all too 
well by the experience of the World War that whoever 
“wins” all will lose. Comes irresistibly to mind the tale 
of the two Irishmen who resolved to fight to a finish— 
until one of them should cry, “Sufficient!” They fought 
all day and far into the next day. At last the one who 
had prescribed the magic word summoned breath to utter 
it—“Sufficient!” 

“My God,” gasped the other, “I’ve been tryin’ since 3 
o’clock yesterday to think o’ that word!” 

So they go on with the wasteful ruinous folly, in a 
hitherto strange unprecedented “sit-down war” of grim 
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waiting and internal hemorrhage, understanding gloom- 
ily from recent and continuing experience that whatever 
any of them gains at the point of the bayonet or by 
fatigue of nerves and stomach, against it goes as debit 
not only the fearful price of life, health and dour misery; 
but the heritage of hate which soon. or late must be liqui- 
dated. The folly with its superstitions and dogmas roots 
deep. At the height of the last war Sir Edward Grey, 
then foreign minister of Great Britain, himself much 
criticized for pacifist leanings, is said to have told news- 
paper correspondents that “We would not dare to make 
peace now, before we have anything to show to our 
people to justify the war.” Whether he said it or not, it 
expressed the mind of all the governments in that and 
_every other war. Helpless they stand in the uproar of the 
storms they invoke themselves, inciting their people to 
further self-destruction. Gulliver’s description to the 
horse of the causes of war and the motives and behavior 
of the Boss Yahoos who provoke and pursue them, fits 
Today like a hand in a glove. 


How CAN THE FUTURE ATTRIBUTE EVEN HORSE-INTELLIGENCE 
to the so-called “great”—anyway numerically and geo- 
graphically large—nations of this time, as they contem- 
plate incredulous the records, ruins and legends of our 
thinkings, sayings and doings in this (save the mark!) 
“year of our Lord”? 

How can those men of the future, of (let us hope) 
more reasonable mind and better sense of humor and 
perspective than we Yahoos of today, bring themselves to 
believe from what they dig up and decipher of our ves- 
tiges, that the aggregation now called Germany actually 
turned itself over to the rule of its hooligans under the 
domination of a handful of half-educated and uneducated 
men who began by throwing out the best of its intelli- 
gence? A nation whose educational system was its pride, 
leader in scientific and historical research; mecca of schol- 
ars from all parts of the world—its doctorates coveted by 
learning and learned men and women of every country. 
All that now a laughing-stock and a shame. Who of 
those future savants will accept as anything more credible 
than the topsy-turvy “Through the Looking Glass” of 
Alice in Wonderland, the evidence that Germany under 
such leadership deliberately, as a matter of governmental 
policy, exiled, imprisoned—when it did not destroy— 
the best of its doctors, musicians, artists, educators, phil- 
osophers, political leaders: not because of any failures or 
overt acts proved against them, but chiefly because of the 
racial origin of their ancestry? And this in accordance 
with a fantastic distortion of anthropology, ethnology and 
history so absurd that even their own surviving “Aryan” 
scientists knew better, accepting the outrage in timid si- 
lence; a few even stultifying their learning and their 
souls by pretending to believe it. 

How will they reconcile with credibility the sacrifice 
of great Soviet Russia’s boasted love of peace and deter- 
mination within its ample borders to devote itself to the 
redemption of its people from the benumbing conse- 
quences of centuries of slavery to ruthless despotism; in 
an outburst of unprovoked violence upon a small neigh- 
bor—incidentally wasting an ocean of young life and of 
treasure urgently needed for the uses of constructive 
progress? At all events the Finns have given history an 
epic of gallantry in self defense of a handful against an 
invading horde, to enshrine with those of Horatius Cocles 
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at the Sulpician bridge against the army of Lars Porsena, 
and of Leonidas and his Three Hundred defying the Per- 
sians at Thermopylae. 


THE ABSURDITY WHICH THE FUTURE WILL FIND IN PRESENT 
day behavior is not by any means all attributable to or 
exhibited in war, however much that may be directly and 
indirectly a factor in and contributing cause and conse- 
quence of it. I fancy that one of the things that will puz- 
zle and maybe amuse them most will be our helpless 
surrender to the things we have. discovered and made; 
our ridiculous posture in the toils of our material prog- 
ress. How could they make sense out of the picture of a 
great people suffering deprivation because of “over-pro- 
duction”? As has been said a thousand times, “hungry 
because we have produced too much food; barefoot or 
with toes out in the cold, tattered and naked, because we 
have made too many shoes and too much clothing; living 
in nasty crowded tenements or battered shacks because 
we have built too many houses”! With such a formula 
deciphered in our records they hardly will believe that 
we actually circumscribed agriculture, destroyed and ra- 
tioned the production of foodstuffs. For that matter, you 
can’t say it with a straight face right now! 

Surely they will puzzle—those archeologists of the fu- 
ture—and hold their sides with “inextinguishable laugh- 
ter,” as they disclose the conditions now visible to our 
own nakedest eye, in a country boasting itself the greatest, 
freest, most intelligent and “civilized,” most prosperous 
and on the whole most envied, in the world if not in all 
history. A country of untold and incalculable natural re- 
sources, the mere surface of which hardly has been 
scratched; with millions of money-capital idle in the banks 
and billions of potential human energy wastefully sup- 
ported by doles or irrationally employed at public ex- 
pense. A country capable of supporting manifold its pres- 
ent population, upon vast areas uncultivated and from 
immeasurable sources of power yet untapped. . . . Suff- 
cient to feed, clothe and shelter, and furnish with luxuries 
not only ourselves “but half the world besides—yet our 
economic pundits sit sniveling amid their labyrinthine 
bookkeeping in fear of impending bankruptcy! Mean- 
while we clamor against “Europe” in its own self-imposed 
poverty, over “war debts” the payment of which would 
spell stark ruin for all concerned. We do not need, and 
by prohibitive tariffs and other barriers exclude, goods 
and services, their only exportable assets; as for gold, we 
already are choked with it, having most of the world’s 
supply buried in a hole in the mountains of Kentucky. 

Said the horse to Gulliver: “That must needs be a 
miserable country which cannot furnish food for its 
own inhabitants.” 

Perhaps it was one of those same two fighting Irishmen, 
who, pounding his knee with delight and laughing to 
himself in the smoking car, disclosed to one who would 
share his glee the reason for it: 

“At last I’ve got square with this here railroad. I’ve 
bought a return ticket—an’ I’m not comin’ back!” 

There is something not merely grotesque but wilfully 
perverse in the world picture; of today’s Yahoos led by 
lunatics from constructive labor and cooperation into uni- 
versal riot and common starvation. “Preposterous” is 
precisely the word: Prae and posterus — the tail be- 
fore the horse, the kicking heels where the brains ought 
to be. 
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LETTERS AND LIFE 


Censors and the Courts 


THE CENSOR MARCHES ON, by Morris L. Ernst and Alexander 
Lindey. Doubleday, Doran. 346 pp. Price $2.50, postpaid by Survey 
Associates, Inc. 

WHILE THE CENSOR MARCHES ON, HE DOES NOT DO SO AS JAUNT- 

ily and confidently as when Morris Ernst and Alexander 

Lindey began their fight against him many years ago. Toa 

large extent, this book is a recital of law cases in which the 

authors took part. In the last decade they have been the chief 
actors in impeding the march. Had someone else written 
this book, he would have pointed out that the Mary Ware 

Dennett case, in which the court approved a frank and honest 

exposition of the sex side of life for young people; the Ulysses 

case, in which the court iaid down a new test of obscenity, 
that of the effect on a “normal man”; the Stopes case, which 
upheld the legality of a book on contraception; and innumer- 
able other enlightened decisions, were due largely to the legal 
acumen of Morris Ernst. The statute law thas seen little change 
in the last generation. The interpretation of the law has shown 

a marked advance. 

Not so long ago, the test of obscenity was the effect of 
material on the “young, the immature and the sensually in- 
clined.” Had this interpretation been strictly enforced, the 
reading matter of intelligent adults would have been limited 
to the mental capacity of the moron, The saving grace was 
that even our vice societies and smut hunters realized that 
judges and jurors refused to apply the test. The censor’s chief 
weapon has been intimidation. On the other hand, the censor 
has publicized many books, both good and bad. 

Court decisions followed the idiosyncrasies of the individu- 
als who sat as judges. The classics were held beyond the ban, 
then frank statements of fact, then modern works of liter- 
ature. Finally, with the Ulysses case, came Judge Woolsey’s 
test “l’homme moyen sensuel.” We still have a “hypothetical” 
individual, but his stature is somewhat higher than that of 
the moron who has overshadowed the scene ever since the 
famous case of Regina v. Hicklin in 1868. 

Prior to Comstockian times, this country managed to pro- 
gress without obscenity laws. The theory of democracy ought 
to assume that men have the right to take a chance of being 
contaminated. No one fears contamination for himself. Cen- 
sors are always hungry for greater power in order to save 
not themselves or their followers, but the other fellow. 

In New York and other states we have restraint in advance 
on movies. We have unadulterated censorship with a system 
once applied to books and all printed matter—that of state 
license. In the early days of the movies, censorship was held 
constitutional. But the original purpose—the ban on material 
that would arouse “libidinous emotion”—has developed to a 
point where the censors try to save us from any new (and 
thus shocking) thought, idea or theme. Even our political 
views or ideology are to be kept pure and orthodox. Note the 
attack on “Spain in Flames,” “The Spanish Earth,” “Millions 
of Us,” “Concentration Camp,” “Blockade,” and others. When 
the New York board made itself ridiculous by banning a film 
like “Harvest”—one of the few instances where the local 
board was reversed on appeal—the whole absurd business of 
censorship was illustrated. In that case, the board was in a 
dilemma. The heroine at one time or another was seen living 
with two different men. The board felt that to avoid cor- 
ruption of the audience, a marriage certificate should have 
been indicated. But marriage to one would make the other 
relationship illicit, and this, of course, would never do. Cer- 
tain rules have apparently been adopted by the board. Wrong 
doing or immorality must always bring condign punishment 
on all parties involved. “April Showers” was banned because 
while the girl seduced was properly punished, yet nothing 
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happened to the seducer. It seems that at least he should have 
been bitten by a mad dog or something. In one Hollywood 
film, the San Francisco earthquake followed a seduction. That 
certainly points the proper moral lesson. Respectable people 
must be kindly and tolerant—sinners must be cruel and rigid. 
Adultery (and immorality) must not be “attractively pre- 
sented.” Virtue must always bring her own as well as other 
rewards, and vice—even a misstep—should lead to the gutter 
and suicide. All of this may account for the nauseous sim- 
plicity and sentiment that emanate from Hollywood. 

The fear of life as it is, of new or shocking or even un- 
conventional ideas, permeates all activity subject to censor- 
ship: books, the theater, movies, the radio—in fact, every 
mode of expression. The greatest harm comes not from the 
comparatively few instances of repression, as from the ‘fact 
that the human mind is curbed. Bold, vigorous, independent 
thought is restrained. The natural and mechanical sciences 
have made their great progress since men have dared to ex- 
periment and follow the intellect to whatever conclusions may 
come. In sociology, economics and politics, our thinking and 
expression are still influenced by taboos. 

The material covered by the book is interesting, well pre- 
sented, stimulating and informative. The progress of the battle 
against censorship is encouraging. “The Censor Marches On” 
should make an appeal to all men interested in the freedom 
of the human mind. 
New York 
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Latin America Reexamined 


AMERICA FACES SOUTH, by T. R. Ybarra. Dodd, Mead. 321 pp. 
Price $3, 


NEW ROADS TO RICHES IN THE OTHER AMERICAS, by Edward 
Tomlinson. Scribner. 438 pp. Price $3.75. 


THE ALL-AMERICAN FRONT, by Duncan Aikman. Doubleday, Doran. 
344 pp. Price $3. 


SOUTHWARD HO! A Treasure Hunter 1n SourH AMERIcA, by Wil- 
liam LaVarre. Doubleday, Doran. 301 pp. Price $3. 


GUATEMALA PAST AND PRESENT, by Chester Lloyd Jones. Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press. 420 pp. Price $5. 


THE GREAT NATURALISTS EXPLORE SOUTH AMERICA, | by 
Paul Russell Cutright. Macmillan. 323 pp. Price $3.50. 


Postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 


“PROBLEM BOOKS” ON SOUTH AMERICA SEEM TO BE TAKING THE 
place of the travel and adventure books to which we have. 
become accustomed. 

As a serious study of German and Italian economic and 
political penetration in South America, Mr. Ybarra’s book 
suffers from the fact that his observations were made before 
the outbreak of war in Europe. The most valuable chapter is 
the one in which the author answers the question, “What has 
the Good Neighbor policy accomplished?” by setting down 
twenty-eight separate achievements. But the best reading in 
the book comes when Mr. Ybarra forgets his arguments and 
statistics and waxes eloquent over the succulence of Argentine 
beefsteaks and the amazing beauty of Chilean landscapes. 

In his latest. book on Latin America, Mr. Tomlinson con- 
fines himself to what we might call the Bolivarian republics 
of northwestern South America—Panama, Venezuela, Colom- 
bia, Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia. He is enthusiastic over the new 
highways, railroads, air lines, canals, that are opening up 
hitherto inaccessible territories. His book is largely a series of 
stories of visits to ranches, mines, harbors, points of historical 
interest, in company with interesting and well informed 
friends. Economic and political information is conveyed pain- 
lessly and we are left with a vivid impression of a vast store- 
house of natural resources just being unlocked. It should be 
noted that it is in this section of Spanish South America that 
the Norteamericanos are most welcome. 
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By contrast the realism of Mr. Aikman’s “All-American 
Front” tends to dampen our enthusiasm. The author presents 
a carefully documented analysis of the difficulties in the way 
of Pan American unity and of closer political and economic 
relations between the United States and its southern neigh- 
bors. He begins by saying that “in a century and a quarter 
of talking about it, we have not, in a word, won Latin Amer- 
ica’s liking or understanding, friendship or cooperation.” And 
he concludes with this thought-provoking summation: 

“A concert of friendly nations can be built up in the West- 
ern Hemisphere only by reconciling the incompatibilities of 
races differentiated in values, in customs, in their ways of 
looking at life, by almost every factor of economic circum- 
stance and of historic and racial inheritance. . 

“In a world of rising ferocious acquisitive forces, we must 
either enslave Latin America or see others enslave it; or pre- 
serve its freedom with ours by winning its immeasurably 
difficult friendship. 

“We shall be lucky if there is time to achieve this either in 
peace or in war, and under an economic organization of so- 
ciety that is recognizable to us. We shall be luckier still if we 
find the brains and the sympathies to achieve it in all the 
time there is.” 

We are inclined to think of Latin America as a rich future 
market for the products of our overgrown industrial machine, 
for the employment of our surplus capital. But in Latin 
America, according to Mr. Aikman: 

“For better or worse, societies have grown up which lack 
the mass aggregate wealth either to develop their own nat- 
ural resources or to pay foreign capital for developing them; 
which lack the taxable resources to pay for the roads, the 
schools, the public works, the public health services—all the 
physical gear a society requires in order to function as a par- 
ticipating member in a modern civilization.” 

Mr. Aikman’s point is well made, though he does not 
differentiate sufficiently between the general run of Latin 
American countries and the wealthy progressive nations like 
Argentina. But it might be well to compare his conclusions 
with those of the equally well-informed Mr. Tomlinson be- 
fore becoming too pessimistic. 

Mr. LaVarre’s fascinating collection of adventures in South 
America—where he has found riches as well as hardships— 
seems to confirm Mr. Tomlinson. In one chapter of the La- 
Varre book a group of ranchers and engineers are talking in a 
ranch house high up in the Peruvian Andes. Says one: “The 
mineral resources of the Andes have barely been scratched. 
Here’s the mineral storehouse of tomorrow’s world—gold, 
copper, tin, iron, nitrate, lead, silver, vanadium, oil, zinc, 
bismuth, platinum, coal.” 

Says another: “Once the highway to the Amazon is fin- 
ished—in the jungle valleys you’re going to see agricultural 
colonies that will soon be producing many export crops: ba- 
nanas, coffee, tea, fruit, rice, corn, wheat, cocoa, tobacco, 
olives.” 

Says still another: “From Panama to Chile we are on the 
threshold of an industrial epoch, which will expand more 
rapidly than it did in England or the United States.” 

Till Mr. LaVarre is forced to end the chapter with: “Go 
South, young man, and build a farm or a ranch—or start a 
factory—in South America.” 

Professor Jones confines himself to one country. After a 
survey of the political, economic, and social history of Guate- 


mala, he adds a chapter in which he has the reader ask him- 
self: “What would I do if I were dictator in Guatemala?” In 


answering it the author shows clearly that the type of dicta- 
torship we associate with most of the Latin American coun- 
tries is inevitable, with their racial make-up, their historical 
background, and under existing economic and social condi- 
tions. 

Mr. Cutright’s book takes us far from the problems that 
engross the other writers. It is the first book about the animal 
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life of the whole of South America. The first part gives a 
readable history of the South American explorations of the 
pioneering naturalists, Humboldt, Darwin and their succes- 
sors. The second part, by far the larger, relates the charac- 
teristics of several species of mammals, birds, insects and fish. 
Those interested in the subject will find it entertaining and of 
much value. The reviewer thinks it should be translated into 
Spanish and circulated widely in all South America. It might 
halt the rapid extermination of many of the rarer species. 


New York B. P. Apams 


Interaction 


EXPERIENCE AND EDUCATION, by John Dewey. 
Pi Lecture Series. 
Associates, Inc. 


( The Kappa Delta 
Macmillan. 116 pp. Price $1.25, postpaid by Survey 


IT HAS BEEN MY FATE, AND ALSO MY JOY, TO BE CALLED UPON 
to review many of John Dewey’s books and each time I feel 
at once plunged into the very center of intellectual adventure. 

One of the remarkable facts about Dewey is that he never 
falls to the rear of the procession. He is never caught stub- 
bornly: defending a former position because he continually 
moves forward re-defining his position in relation to changing 
contexts. This is, of course, of the essence of pragmatism 
and explains why the pragmatist refrains from formulating 
those tight little systems of philosophy which make every- 
thing seem so simple but which bear only a slight resem- 
blance to the realities of evolving experience. 

Thus it is with progressive education and the present 
volume: the so-called Essentialists in education thought they 
had found a vulnerable spot in the Dewey conception of 
education and hence they set out to sharpen the distinctions 
between traditional and progressive education with a view 
to making the latter seem both practical and absurd. To the 
degree that these critics of Dewey succeed they will, patently, 
divide the educational forces of America and at a time when 
educators need so sorely to engage in a common battle 
against the enemies of democracy. 

What Dewey succeeds in doing in this small volume is to 
confute his critics and suggest correctives for the errors of 
his non-critical followers. He begins by indicating the great- 
est source of misunderstanding and confusion, namely the 
persistent tendency to utilize a two-value orientation, the 
either-or habit of reasoning. Thus, the Essentialists attack 
the Progressives in regard to the matter of subjects as dis- 
tinguished from the personal experience of the learner. But, 
says Professor Dewey, such a polarization is unreal and 
therefore mischievous. The important fact to remember is 
the relation between the two, the interaction of subject mat- 
ter and experience in a stream of continuity. Subjects may 
be so taught as to reveal no significant relation between what 
is taught and the situation in which the learner finds him- 
self, but they may also enter the field of experience in terms 
of the learner’s situation; when this happens subjects come 
to life and then experience itself becomes learning. Hence, 
the real question is not subjects versus no-subjects and who- 
ever states the problem thus tends to falsify the educational 
equation. 

The case is similar with all the other either-or discrimina- 
tions made between traditional and progressive education. 
These distinctions are dialectical and not realistic. Where, 
for example, would science have been, as a recent writer 
asks, if scientists had contented themselves with, say, a ther- 
mometer which registered only hot and cold? The answer is 
that science would have lagged just as education now lags 
with respect to functional dynamics, 

I do not wish to convey the impression that Professor 
Dewey has written a merely polemical essay for the purpose 
of confuting his critics. On the contrary, he has succeeded in 
doing what he invariably does when attacking a problem. He 
has elevated his thought to a higher level. The concept of 
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experience is illuminated and the connection between educa- 
tion and scientific method is clarified. 

Indeed, the essay as a whole is so clearly written and so 
finely reasoned as to constitute a glowing illustration of Dew- 
ey’s philosophy as applied to a practical situation, I do not 
see how any fair-minded person can read this volume without 
arriving at a lucid understanding of the direction in which 
education must move if it is to become an instrument for 
human improvement. Epuarp C. LinpEMAN 
Professor of Social Philosophy 
New York School of Social Work 


Economics A 


GETTING AND SPENDING, by Mildred Adams. Macmillan. 125 pp. 
Price 60 cents. 
ECONOMICS FOR THE MILLIONS, by Henry Pratt Fairchild. Modern 


Age Books. 261 pp. Price $2.50, postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 
Ever sINCE ILIN’s story OF THE First Five-YEAR PLAN ESTAB- 
lished the fact that a primer of economics cam be exciting 
reading, the inviting project of providing such a primer for 
Americans has called for a competent hand. The books of 
two able writers have now appeared, each dealing with cle- 
mentary economic concepts and each setting forth the doings 
of the workaday world in terms so clear that he who runs 
may take them in his stride. 

Miss Adams’ sprightly account is a marvel of condensation 
in which she points out how man has got and spent his way 
through the long past. She permits the layman to see how 
the theorists who watch over man’s activities in these fields 
divide and differ. From one angle of the wages controversy, 
for instance, we see Ricardo leading all the conservative 
economists, together with Karl Marx, the labor unions and 
most of the employers, while across an abyss from this motley 
throng stands John Maynard Keynes, smiling and serene and 
almost alone. The chapters with provocative headings (“The 
Gold Standard—Or Else,” “Price—the Ruler”) are no re- 
hash of old texts. They rivet attention upon such contempo- 
rary factors as the TNEC and the Buyers’ Milk Strike. The 
illustrator and the author worked in rare accord. 

Professor Fairchild’s aim is to make clear that, although 
the capitalistic system may have served well in the past, it 
has become outworn and is responsible for growing waste, 
unemployment and injustice. It is now high time to replace 
it with a socially motivated system of cooperation. This, he 
contends, might be established without change in our politi- 
cal government. “The Millions are introduced to the heart 
of the controversy and urged to study the academic system 
because of the urgent need for changing it without risk 
to the values which experience has demonstrated—liberty, 
religion, and the fruits of invention. 


Mount Holyoke College Amy Hewes 


Toward Democratic Collectivism 


MAN’S ESTATE, by Alfred M. Bingham. 
postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 


Norton. 480 pp. Price $3, 


OF ALL THE DISCUSSIONS PRINTED OVER THE PAST YEAR OF THE 
dilemma of democracy and freedom in the modern world, a 
world which whether we like it or not, seems moving toward 
some form of economic collectivism, this book is one of the 
most serious and provocative. It is a far more mature and 
important book than the author’s first, “Insurgent America,” 
which was caught up more with ephemeral political trends, 
and attempted with a certain utopian zeal, a “blueprint of 
the future society.” This work is concerned with an analysis 
of the basic economic problem of “production, investment, 
and distribution,” and it follows the theme through a wealth 
of concrete statistics and information in illustration of how 
all modern nations, fascist, communist or democratic have 
been attempting to solve it. 

Mr. Bingham is most disarming, when he is confessing— 
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in certain autobiographical sections—how he came by his 
present views, most useful when he is cutting through 
phrases and exposing the common economic realities behind 
capitalist, communist and fascist institutions. He is least 
convincing in dealing with the behavior of groups of real 
men and women in political and economic conflict, and in 
what appears to this reviewer as wish-thinking in his pro- 
grammatic section. 

Key to his argument is a well documented discussion of 
the growth of collectivism and control on the economic front 
throughout the world, whatever the name of the political 
system or party under which it is organized. It is an analysis 
which gains rather than loses vitality with the outbreak of a 
new World War. Even in the latter portions of the book 
which are filled with a somewhat unconvincing optimism 
that society is actually moving in the direction of the “demo- 
cratic collectivism” the author hopes for, he throws out 
suggestive ideas on the permanent value of the market in any 
economy, on the fetishism too often attached by radicals to 
government ownership per se, on the growing unimportance 
of ownership as against control and on the need for finding 
in the long run automatic controls rather than bureaucratic 
ones. Altogether a valuable and provocative book. 

Wellfleet, Mass. Cuarres R. WALKER 


Loyalties 


IF NOT VICTORY, by Frank Hough. Carrick & Evans. 335 pp. Price 
$2.50, postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 

“Tp Nor VicTory” DEMONSTRATES AGAIN THAT ITS AUTHOR IS 
an historical novelist of first rank from whom the reading 
public may confidently expect additional notable books. 
Frank Hough’s latest book sheds new light on the American 
Revolution and, like his earlier “Renown,” is both accurately 
informative and easy to read. Based on painstaking research, 
the story depicts the privations and persecutions suffered by 
noncombatants in the so-called “Neutral Ground” of West- 
chester County. 

In marshalling facts, historians, too often, attribute to cir- 
cumstances an importance which they do not possess and 
underrate other circumstances, apparently trivial, which at 
the time acted as determinant factors. Because most histori- 
cal novels center around either dramatic events or important 
personalities, the emphasis is apt to be on men or events 
rather than on atmosphere. In his story of Benedict Arnold, 
the author followed this conventional pattern and took the 
fast moving career of a tragic historical figure on which to 
hang his narrative. In his current book he has chosen the 
more difficult task and uses his characters and events to re- 
capture an atmosphere. The most remarkable aspect of Mr. 
Hough’s book is that he has recaptured this atmosphere with 
convincing authenticity, He could scarcely have done a bet- 
ter job had he himself lived in the setting which he portrays. 

His hero, an illiterate Quaker farm boy, called Abe Kronk- 
hyte, knew and understood little of the causes or purposes of 
the war. Abe’s family held firm convictions that there was 
no possible excuse for fighting. Abe had no definite loyalty to 
either the Whigs or the Loyalists until he was imprisoned in 
the vile British “Sugar House” in New York City. He had 
no comprehension of the meaning of “Life, Liberty, and the 
Pursuit of Happiness.” Not until more than half of the story 
is told is he shocked into an elemental hate by things he saw 
with his own eyes and heard with his own ears. 

The geographical position of Westchester County furnishes 
an appropriate theater in which to exemplify the treatment 
by the British of noncombatants as well as their ruthlessness 
toward Tories as well as Whigs. The arrogance of the Brit- 
ish and Hessian officers and troops, as a crude reflection of 
the attitude of George III, is indicated as an essential ele- 
ment in the ultimate victory of the Continentals. 

Mr. Hough never preaches. Yet his infinite care and the 
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vividness of his exposition makes his book a moving and im- 
portant sermon, which although neither a rainbow nor a 
sunset, has some of the arresting and incredible qualities of 
each. Mr. Hough has done careful research in analyzing the 
soil in the pit from which we were dug. He has had the 
heart to capture an atmosphere and the courage to set it 
down without prejudice. 


Those who read “If Not Victory” will find themselves 


better able to answer the query “Whence came you?” It 
| should help some to conjecture with more assurance “Whith- 


er are we going?” To a reflective reader it may well fan the 


_ flame of hope in our future. An even better book than “Re- 


nown,” it is equally fascinating. 
RicHarp B. ScanpRreETT, JR. 


| Toward Jewish-Christian Unity 


THE NAZARENE, a NOVEL BASED ON THE LIFE OF Curist, by Sholem 
Asch; translated by Maurice Samuel. Putnam. 698 pp. Price $2.75, 
postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc, 

Ir Is ALL TO THE GOOD THAT JEWISH SCHOLARS AND MEN OF 

letters have written lives of Christ. Jews and Christians have 

a common cause in the conflict of ideologies today. The 


thrust of the new cultures may strike at the Jew first, but — 


the Christian is a close second. For example, both are a thorn 
in the side of Hitler. The fabric of modern western civiliza- 
tion is a composite; the mesh and the color may come from 
Greece and Rome, but the warp and woof are Christian and 
Jewish. Basically our western civilization has developed out 
of the Judeo-Christian tradition, not out of one or the other. 
Sholem Asch, in his novel, makes a contribution toward such 
an understanding. His book is translated into strong and 
beautiful English by Maurice Samuel who is one of the voices 
raised to emphasize the essential oneness of the Judeo-Chris- 
tian culture. 

For the Jew the principal value of the book lies in the spir- 
itual and ethical appreciation of one of their own race for 
a prophet (their own also) too long misunderstood and re- 
jected. For the Christian the value will be chiefly in the res- 
urrected background of Jewish life within which the life of 
Jesus, with its tragedy and glory, came to pass. The classic 


| but fragmentary gospel narratives are clothed with the mantle 


of a complex and troubled civilization. Christians are greatly 
indebted to anyone who can throw more light on this moving 
era so fraught with significance for the new religious upsurge. 
Without finer elucidation some of the sayings of Jesus will 
always remain obscure. (For example, why did He refer to 
the Syrophenicians, with seeming contempt, as “dogs”?) 


| Asch’s insight into Jewish thoughts and habits, as well as 


the contemporary non-Jewish culture, makes the life and 


_ teachings of Jesus more understandable. 


The author’s method is novel, seemingly fantastic, but 
fundamentally sound. Assuming that certain human types 
are eternal, and playing upon the theme of memory echoes 
in human experience, Asch brings to life in modern Warsaw 
people who participated in the drama under Pontius Pilate. 
A Polish anti-Semitic Egyptologist is the reincarnated under- 
secretary of the proconsul who carried out Pilate’s orders 
against the Nazarene. There is discovered a hitherto un- 
known Life of Christ torn off at the end but purportedly 
written by Judas Iscariot. To assist in the translation and 
retelling of the story, there is also the reborn Jochanan, pupil 
of the great Rabbi Nicodemon. Thus there are two stories 
enriched by the scholarship, imagination and intuition of 
the author. Scholars will disagree on many points. For one 
thing, Asch places the blame for the fate of Jesus squarely 
on the shoulders of Rome. The guilt of the Jews is con- 
fined to a certain stupid and cowardly element of the hier- 
archy who opposed their more courageous brethren. But all 
in all, the novel is an important book which might turn out 
to be a great book. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Joun Pau Jones 
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fornia—including 30 percent of the nation’s large scale cotton 
farms, 30 percent of the large scale crop specialty farms, 40 
percent of the large scale dairy farms, 60 percent of the large 
scale truck farms, and 60 percent of the large scale fruit 
farms. Not all, but most of these large scale farms are owned 
by corporations. 

Or you may take the index of cash expenditure for labor. 
Associated Farmers testified insistently that they saw no essen- 
tial difference between farming in California and farming 
elsewhere in the country, except for the necessity for irriga- 
tion and the larger number of specialty crops. But it was 
pointed out that in 1930 the average cash expenditure for 
labor per California farm employing workers was nearly 
four times the national average; in three counties which have 
been particularly conspicuous as centers of conflict—Kern, 
Monterey and Imperial—the expenditure for hired labor was 
respectively more than six, more than eight, and nearly ten 
times the national average for farmers employing labor. In 
that year over 2400 California farms reported annual wage 
bills of $4000 or more. But 73 percent of all this expenditure 
was accounted for by 12 percent of the farms. 

This then was the experts’ picture: a large number of small 
farmers, employing little or no labor, account for a relatively 
small percentage of the total farm production; while a small 
number of large scale and frequently corporate farm oper- 
ators, employing large numbers of seasonal workers, concen- 
trate on their lands a large proportion of the crop area and 
of the total production; and, finally, a large mobile labor force 
earn a pittance and are frequently unemployed. 

And this was Mr. Taylor’s summing up of the labor con- 
flict: 

“The uprisings on the (California) farms are not bands of 
‘hired men’ striking against ‘farmers.’ They are at bottom 
the efforts of gangs of wage workers striking against em- 
ployer-growers who produce on the factory pattern and hire 
and fire their disorganized workers in the manner of indus- 
trialists.” 


Looking Eastward 


THis 1s THE CALIFORNIA PATTERN, BUT IT IS NOT LIMITED TO 
California. Senator La Follette’s Committee had come west to 
investigate an acute local situation. It found itself confronted, 
in the picture painted by its experts, with a national prob- 
lem. All the trends characteristic of California agriculture, 
they pointed out, are almost equally evident in Arizona. And 
the same pattern of large scale farmers dependent on an army 
of migratory workers to harvest their crops is established in 
the Yakima Valley in Washington, and in the Willamette 
and Hood River valleys in Oregon. It is creeping into small 
valleys of southern Utah, and into New Mexico, wherever 
peas and other intensive crops are cultivated. It is already 
well fixed in the fruit and truck crops of the lower Rio 
Grande Valley and the winter garden districts of southern 
Texas. You can find it in the onion fields of Ohio and the 
truck gardens of New Jersey, in the peach orchards of Geor- 
gia and the citrus orchards of Florida. 

Wherever the pattern appears, labor conflict in time ap- 
pears with it. There have already been bitter disturbances in 
Washington; there have been strikes in New Jersey and 
Texas, and there is a beginning of unionization in Florida. 
And it is significant that “some corporate agricultural em- 
ployers in truck and fruit crops—grower-shippers and grow- 
er-canners—operate in areas scattered from California to 
Florida”: the California Packing Corporation has farms, or 

(Continued on page 260) 
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contracts with growers, in Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Utah, 
Illinois, Minnesota, Wisconsin and Florida; subsidiaries of 
the Di Giorgio Fruit Corporation operate in Washington, 
Idaho, Georgia and Florida. 

Nor is the industrial pattern found only in the intensive 
fruit and truck crops. It is penetrating the cotton belt—not 
only the newer cotton sections of Texas and Oklahoma where 
the farms have been larger, usually of 160 acres with a four- 
or-sixmule team. But it is also beginning to appear in the 
old Deep South—in parts of Mississippi, Louisiana, Georgia 
and the Carolinas, where the old system of tenant and crop- 
per families on fifteen or twenty acres cultivated by one mule 
was most deeply entrenched and where, now, in some areas, 
it is being completely transformed. The notable fact about the 
heavy displacement occurring in parts of the cotton belt is 
that it is caused not at all by the mechanical cotton-picker— 
which has not yet been perfected to the point of use—but by 
the all-purpose tractor and the four-row cultivator. The dif- 
ference between the present effects of the tractor and the 
future effects of the cotton-picker (if it is successful) is this: 
the tractor makes it possible for one farmer to operate twice 
or more the acreage than one farmer could before, but the 
per-farm dependence on seasonal labor for harvesting in- 
creases. It is gradually substituting for the old system of ten- 
ants and croppers living on family-sized farms a pattern of 
larger farms plus wage laborers most of whom have been 
forced off the farms and live in the towns to be drawn back 
only for the seasonal peaks. When and if the cotton-picker 
is perfected, predicts Mr. Taylor, the present displacement 
of these former farmers from the land “will be followed by 
the loss of even the seasonal employment on the land which 
remains.” 

Mr. Taylor’s figures on the extent of displacement in the 
western cotton belt—for instance, in two counties of the 
Texas Panhandle—are probably familiar: the increase in the 
annual sales of tractors in Childress County from 10 in 1934- 
35 to 105 in 1936-37, and in Hall County from 100 in 1935 
to 200 in 1937; the decline in rural population between 1930 
and 1935, by 19 percent in Childress County and by 24 per- 
cent in Hall—and since then (as there are no later census 
figures) the decline in the number of rural school children 
by 15 percent and 13.8 percent in Childress and Hall coun- 
ties respectively between 1936 and 1937. The procedure of 
displacement is probably also familiar: the landlords use the 
increased cash income from the AAA program and from 
the sale of livestock to buy tractors. Usually the purchase of 
one tractor means that a tenant is forced off each of two 160- 
acre farms, but the rate of displacement sometimes goes up 
to eight, ten or even fifteen families per tractor, The land- 
lords then either operate their farms themselves with their 
own day labor or rent them to one instead of to two or sev- 
eral tenants. “More and more tenants can’t get a farm.” 


Uprooted 


AND SO THEY CROWD THE SLUMS OF THE RURAL TOWNS, OR THEY 
move into farmhouses vacated by other displaced tenants, and 
go on relief. Some become agricultural wage laborers; some 
find submarginal farms elsewhere in Texas or poor home- 
steads in New Mexico. Some go west to Arizona and Cali- 
fornia. More and more the pattern in the areas from which 
they are displaced is that of large farms, few operators, a 
few laborers on the farms, and hordes of migratory workers 
for the harvest. The fields are cultivated up to the doors of 
the abandoned, houses; and in the country towns there are 
also empty houses, half-empty schools, boarded-up stores. 
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The same description is true, to a greater or lesser extent, 
of areas in western Oklahoma and in the Arkansas Delta. 
Mechanization is less far advanced, but none the less in 
progress, in parts of the Louisiana Delta and in Mississippi, 
and even in Georgia and the Carolinas. As in the Texas Pan- 
handle, with the tractors and the two-and-four-row cultiva- 
tors and planters, and the larger farms, there develops a 
labor reserve of former tenants and croppers to meet the 
seasonal peaks. A common sight, according to Taylor, is that 
of truckloads of cotton hoers or pickers being transported in 
the early morning out of Memphis across the state boundary 
line into the cotton fields of Arkansas and Mississippi. 
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Even in the wheat and corn belts mechanization is at work. — 


In Oklahoma’s five leading wheat counties, between 1936 and 


r 


1939, the number of tractors increased by 25 percent. Typical - 
is the case of the landlord in one of these counties who — 
bought successively 100 quarter sections, introduced machine- | 
ry and left one renter on each section, displacing one to — 
three tenants on each. And even in Iowa, apotheosis of the — 


small farm state, Wallace’s Farmer and Iowa Homstead te- 
cently estimated that “over 6 percent of Iowa’s farm families 
have been pushed off their farms in the last three years.” For 
many of these displaced Iowa families there is not even the 
recourse of seasonal farm labor; for, while the mechanical 
cotten-picker is still only a threat, in Iowa by 1937, 6000 me- 
chanical corn-pickers had already displaced 15,000 to 20,000 
handpickers. 


A Dream Becomes a Myth 


WHAT IS HAPPENING, CONCLUDE Mr. TAayLOR AND OTHER EX- 
perts whose studies are part of the La Follette Committee 
record, is a revolution in the American farm pattern. That 
pattern was outlined in the Homestead Act of 1862, which 
laid down as the national policy of the United States that 
the farmer should own and work his farm. Tenancy was 
accepted as a step toward ownership, as was, indeed, the 
status of the “hired man” who could “always push west and 
buy a new farm for himself.” In 1910 the Commission on 
Country Life was still able to assume comfortably that a 
large proportion of the nation’s tenants and farm laborers 
were qualified to rise on the land. But in 1937 it struck the 
President’s Committee on Farm Tenancy that the number 
of tenants had increased, between 1885 and 1935, from a 
quarter to almost half of all farmers, and that more than a 
quarter of the persons gainfully employed in agriculture were 
wage laborers. The rungs of the agricultural ladder, it com- 
mented, “appear to have become bars.” Something had hap- 
pened to the American dream of opportunity. When you con- 
sider that the Texas plains tenant who earned a farm income 
of $300 to $1000 a year can expect to earn only $250 to $300 
as a laborer, you realize how true was Mr. Taylor’s conclu- 
sion that not only have the rungs become bars, but “many 
are forced to descend the rungs. .. . As the tenant farmer 
has lost opportunity, so has the laborer.” He can still push 
west, but it is no longer so easy to buy a farm. 

This—and no longer merely prices or tariffs—is the 
United States farm problem. This is the problem on which 
the La Follette Committee has turned its searchlight and for 
which its report will try to recommend solutions: the problem 
of an increasingly industrialized agriculture on the one hand, 
and on the other of the displacement of the yeoman farmer 
and of the creation of an increasingly rigid farm-labor caste. 
The experts testifying before the committee—including the 
governor of California in a thoughtful statement—have made 
far-reaching suggestions. The most important of these fall 
into two categories: 

1. Federal legislation to safeguard the rights of seasonal 
laborers on the assumption that a certain amount of it will 
always be necessary. 

2. Programs for resettling and keeping farmers on the 


land with such modifications in United States farm policy 
as may be needed to fit changing patterns. 

The first category includes the extension of the Social Se- 
curity, Fair Labor Standards and National Labor Relations 
Acts to those farms employing more than a certain number 
of workers or having an annual wage bill that exceeds a cer- 
| tain amount. 

Fundamental to this proposal is the point which the 


| committee’s investigations has made pertinent—namely, the 
distinction between the small working farmer who employs 
| little or no labor and who accounts, in numbers, for some- 
‘thing like 6,400,000 out of the country’s 6,800,000 operators, 
and the large scale agricultural employer whose operations 
}are on a level with urban industry. Mr. Taylor pointed out 
‘that even if, for instance, “social legislation were enacted to 
/cover all paid employes working on farms in groups of five 
}or more in July 1935, about 99 percent of United States 
farmers would be entirely unaffected.” 

Also in this first category of suggestions were adequate 
mediation and arbitration machinery and wage boards such 
as that provided for by the Sugar Beet Act. A project was 
outlined by James Wood of the committee’s staff for “de- 
casualizing” the agricultural labor market by the operation 
of state labor exchanges, which would register farm work- 
ers, keep exact track of labor demand in the different agri- 
cultural areas so that no worker would arrive in a district 
without finding a job waiting for him. [See “Mapping Jobs 
for Texas Migrants,” Survey Graphic, March 1940. ] 

Into the second category fell recommendations for ex- 
tending the current laboratory experiments of the Farm Se- 
curity Administration, the variety, extent and success of which 
came as a distinct surprise to many at the hearings. These 
jexperiments include rehabilitation loans and government- 
| financed cooperation among farmers for the purchase and use 
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of work animals and machinery. They include permanent 
and mobile camps for the the migratory worker. They include 
large scale part time and full time cooperative farms. Of the 
part time cooperatives there are three in California and one 
in Arizona, their purpose being to provide adequate hous- 
ing, low cost milk, eggs, vegetables and fruit and a back- 
log of work in between seasonal labor on other farms. Of 
the full time cooperatives there are so far only two: the Casa 
Grande Farm in Arizona with 3600 acres and 60 families, 
and the Mineral King Farm in California, with 500 acres and 
15 families. In both types of cooperatives, permanent owner- 
ship of the land is retained by the government, while opera- 
tions are carried on by a corporation in which the stock is 
owned by those living on and working the land. 

The Farm Security Administration cooperatives have been 
successful enough and the savings made in putting them in- 
to operation, as against the cost of settling farmers on indi- 
vidual small tracts, have been great enough to justify the 
recommendation that the Columbia Basin and other govern- 
ment reclamation projects be developed on the same com- 
munity pattern. They are an attempt at once to meet practi- 
cally the challenge of industrialized agriculture and to 
retain for the small man the control and the profits of the 
land he works; at once to “create a new pattern of farm 
tenure” and to conserve the “native values” of the democratic 
American farm ideal. 


This article represents the personal views of the author and 
does not represent the opinions or conclusions of any mem- 
ber of the Civil Liberties Committee of the United States 
Senate or of any person now on its staff. The article is based 
entirely upon the testimony and exhibits made public during 
the hearings of this committee in California and other pub- 
lic sources of information—Tue Epirors. 
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TWO-EDGED: SWORD OR PLOUGHSHARE 
(Continued from page 245) 


vested in the League of Nations itself as a means of disci- 
pline and control. 


“Fifth, all international agreements and treaties of every 
kind must be made known in their entirety to the rest of the 
world. Special alliances and economic rivalries and hostilities 
have been the prolific source in the modern world of the 
plans and passions that produce war. It would be an insin- 
cere as well as an insecure peace that did not exclude them 
in definite and binding form.” 


Within a month, President Wilson’s Fourteen Points of Janu- 
ary 8, his Five Points of September 27, had become the basis 
of the appeal for peace of a new German chancellor. 

The war over, the American President went to Ver- 
sailles, playing his lone hand, British Labour took part (Feb- 
ruary 1919) in an International Labour and Socialist Confer- 
ence at Berne—which called for representation of peoples 
rather than governments as basic to a league of nations and 
for common control over the machinery of war. In due 
course, British Labour was whipped in the “Hang the Kais- 
er” elections at home; Woodrow Wilson was balked in his 
espousal of American participation in the League. Each of 
us must judge for himself how far the plight of Europe 
today is due to the mutilation in the treaty of the points he 
laid down—and Allied labor with him; how far it is due to 
the subsequent failure to use the powers implicit in the pact 
to root out the causes of war—and America’s part in that. 


Wuen | THINK oF THIS Wortp War THRUST OF BRITISH 
Labour, Robert Smillie brings back to me not its defeat but 
its prophetic living quality. Because in those years we had 
nothing to match that movement he gave himself to so un- 
flaggingly—though we were safe behind three thousand 
miles of water, and he and his kind had to work against the 
clamps of war time. Because we have nothing to match it 
now. Because so far as I know, it was the greatest demonstra- 
tion in the world’s history that commoners can be organized 
affirmatively for peace. Because, stretching its tent ropes, it 
drew together not only pacifists like Robert Smillie, who gave 
it zeal, but vast reaches of ordinary people who found com- 
mon cause in its constructive program. Because, had the Al- 
lies (and the American government with them) seen through 
while the World War was on, what Allied labor saw through 
—a consensus on the broad principles of peace, open to the 
public and sanctioned by their people—not only Versailles 
but Munich would have been very different. 


AND BECAUSE AGAIN TODAY, OUT OF THE BritisH Lasour Par- 
ty have come proposals for shaping a democratic peace—not, 
as a quarter of a century ago, at the end of three years of con- 
flict, but within three months of the invasion of Poland, when 
it threw its full weight behind the British declaration of war. 
With experience in the World War in mind, the party pre- 
served its independence of action by keeping out of the war 
cabinet. Margaret Bondfield has sent me a copy of a state- 
ment of Labour’s Peace Aims by Major Clement R. Attlee, 
which has been widely circulated in England as a penny 
pamphlet. Laying down principles, rather than terms or boun- 
daries, this was delivered by the leader of the Labour Party 
the day Queen Wilhelmina and King Leopold offered their 
services as mediators. 

In welcoming their initiative, Major Attlee traced the 
origin of Labour’s stand in international relations, against 
aggression and for peace, to its long espousal in the economic 
field of collective security rather than of force; to its war 
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time backing of a League of Nations; its opposition at Ver- 
sailles to “those features of the peace treaty which were dic- 
tated by the spirit of revenge.” In office in 1924, the Labour 
Party subscribed to the Geneva Protocol which gave practi- 
cal effect to the Covenant; and in the thirties, with successive 
acts of aggression in different parts of the world, the party 
warned succeeding governments that their departure from 
the principles of the Covenant would result in war. “There 
has been no real peace in Europe in the last six years,” was 
Major Attlee’s conclusion of as drastic an arraignment of 
Hitler’s policies as has been written. Yet Labour is deter- 
mined that “the cause for which we have taken up arms is” 
not submerged in the passions which the war excites. . . .” 
“We wish the German people to know that they can now 
secure, if they will, an honorable peace.” But— 


“ .. Anyone who urges that the war should be ended at 
any price is no real friend of peace. The fact that Poland has 
been overrun and that the USSR, after years of denunci-— 
ation of fascism and aggression, has now turned round and 
made friends with the aggressor and shared the spoils, makes’ 
no difference to the essential issue which faces Europe and 
the world today. That is: if civilization is to survive, aggres- 
sion must be brought to an end. Life becomes intolerable 
under a constant threat of war. 


“ |. It will be little use to stop war now, if it is to break” 
out again in a few months or years. War is the result of an 
anarchic world system. Unless we can change that system, 
war will continue. 


“  . . Hitlerism denies the validity of all the spiritual values 
on which civilization has been built up. . . . There must not 
be another Munich. . . . Words are not enough. There must | 
be some proof that there is real intention behind the words. 
There must be acts of restitution. There must be recognition 
of the wrong done to the Polish and Czechoslovak peoples.” 


“. . If peace is to be secured, we must ensure that aggres- 
sion ceases forever. A peace conference must be held in which | 
all who enter are prepared to renounce aggression and the 
use of force. . . . If there is to be a rule of law, there must 
be means of enforcing the law... . There must . . . be an | 
international force. . . . In addition every state must accept 
the obligation of bringing against any disturber of the peace 
the power of economic sanctions. . . . Private manufacture | 
and trade in armaments must be abolished. . . . Bold-eco-— 
nomic planning on a world scale will be an imperative neces-— 
sity. 

“-. . The experience of the last twenty years has shown the 
danger of half measures. If we want a peaceful world, we 
must be prepared to face the great changes which must be 
involved. 

“. . . We seek no favored position. We do not demand from 
others what we are not prepared to concede ourselves.” 


Tus THEN 1s British Lapour’s FRONT TODAY—ITS COMBI- 
nation, as twenty-five years ago, of an offensive against ag- 
gression with an offensive for peace. And even more signifi- 
cant, on the basis of the world’s experience since the World 
War, is their formulation of principles (see page 245) which 
to the minds of these workers should enter into that peace. 
Again, as Arthur Gleason and I wrote in “British Labour 
and the War” (Boni and Liveright—1919), it can be set 
down that: 


“With the development of implements of warfare, from 
cross-bows to gunpowder, from gunpowder to high explosives, 
to airplanes and submarines, it is not strange that modern 
labor should have set out to improve upon the ancient anvils 
on which swords are laboriously pounded into ploughshares, 
and to fashion an implement which could serve both purposes 
at once; two-edged: sword or ploughshare.” 
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New York STATE—THE GREAT EMPIRE 
State—has been endowed by nature 


‘with innumerable places of scenic splen- 


dor, which the energy and resourceful- 
ness of the state government and resi- 


‘dents have made comparatively easy of 
‘access with a maximum of modern com- 


forts and conveniences. Within its boun- 
daries are many world famous sights to 
lure the traveler. Virtually every form of 
recreation and vacation attraction that 
could be desired is offered, ranging from 
seashore to mountain wilderness, and in- 
cluding rolling countryside, inland lakes 
and dells, and thriving cities and indus- 
trial communities. 

Premier natural scenic attraction of the 
state and one of the wonders of the world 
is Niagara Falls. Nearby is historic Fort 
Niagara, built in 1726 by the French to 
prevent control by the English of this 
“gateway to the West.” 

The Finger Lakes region, with its six 
large lakes and many small ones, awe- 


some glens and waterfalls—one (Taug- 


hannock) 50 feet higher than Niagara— 


i . . . 
has long been recognized for its scenic 
glamor and its historic associations dating 
back to Colonial days. 


The Mohawk River Valley, running 


from the Finger Lakes eastward to the 


Hudson River north of Albany, is the 


land of Iroquois-Mohawk memories and 


the tales of James Fenimore Cooper. 
Just south of the junction of the Mo- 


hawk with the Hudson River is Albany, 


capital of the state and second oldest 


chartered city in the United States. This 
ancient Dutch trading post offers much 


of interest: the state capitol and other 


"state buildings, the state museum, Philip 


Schuyler Mansion, Fort Cralo in Rens- 
selaer where Yankee Doodle was written 


_ and first sung. 


To the north is the Saratoga-Lake 
George region and the famous Saratoga 
battlefield, the state-owned Saratoga Spa 
(the only spa of its kind in the western 
hemisphere), and the beautiful “Como 


of America,” 33 mile-long Lake George. 


The Adirondack Mountain region in- 


cludes the great Adirondack Forest Pre- 


serve—2,165,151 acres of primeval wil- 
derness containing hundreds of resorts, 
campsites, trails and lakes. Forming the 
eastern border is historic Lake Cham- 
plain—the “Old Warpath of the Na- 
tions.” Where Lake Ontario converges 
with the mighty St. Lawrence River is 
the picturesque section designated as the 
“Thousand Islands,” though there are 
actually some 1700 islands. 
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All This—in New York State 


South of Albany the traveler finds the 
Catskill Mountains, land of “Rip Van 
Winkle,” noted summer resort territory 
and famed for its scenery and historic 
associations. Here also is a State Forest 
Preserve of 230,000 acres. 

The majestic sweep of the Hudson 
River southward from Albany provides 
a continuous panorama. Along its course 
lie historic West Point, with the United 
States Military Academy; Kingston, loca- 
tion of the Old Senate House—oldest 
public building in the United States— 
erected in 1676 and first capitol of the 
state; and at Newburgh, Washington’s 
Headquarters. On the eastern side of the 
Hudson and over toward the Connecti- 
cut and Massachusetts state lines are the 
Taconic Mountains. New York City, at 
the mouth of the Hudson, is visited an- 
nually by millions of persons and is rec- 
ognized, strange as it may seem, as the 
greatest summer resort of the country. 

Long Island, with two of the largest 
boroughs of the city on its territory, pro- 
vides one of the finest scenic and resort 
areas of the state, with many famous 
ocean beaches along the 127 miles of its 
southern shore on the Atlantic—Jones 
Beach State Park and many others. On 
its north shore, along Long Island 
Sound, are many other fine beaches and 
several state parks. The interior of the 
island, with its rolling countryside and 
wooded hills, has fertile farm land and 
many large estates. Down the island at 
East Hampton is the boyhood home of 
John Howard Payne, author of “Home, 
Sweet Home”; at Southampton, the 
“Hollyhocks House” erected in 1660; and 
at Sag Harbor, the Whalers’ Museum. 
At Huntington is the Nathan Hale mon- 
ument and the birthplace of Walt Whit- 
man, poet. At Oyster Bay is the grave 
and shrine of Theodore Roosevelt. 


For More Details 


NEW YORK: A GuipE To THE EMPIRE 
Srate. Covers the state exclusive of New 
York City and Long Island. 800 pp., 
illus., maps, chronology, bibliography, 
index. Viking. Price $2.50. 


NEW YORK CITY: A GuipE To THE 
Wortp’s Greatest METROPOLIS, VoL. I— 
New York Panorama. A large scale in- 
terpretative treatment—peoples, speech, 
architecture, transportation, etc. 618 pp. 
Random House. Price $2.50. 


Vol. 1I—Locality Tours to Major Points 
of Interest. Treats in detail all boroughs 


RESORTS 
CONNECTICUT 


BARLOW A friendly home for per- 
FARMS fect and yet inexpensive 


Candlewood 


week-ends or a long vacation. 
Swimming and Tennis on 


premises. 60 acres of private 
woodland. No large crowds. 
Excellent food. Only 65 
miles from Times Square. 
Free booklet. 


New Milford 
756-J-3 


MAINE 


BREEZEMERE FARM near Penobscot Bay 


Roomy three story house, electricity, modern bath- 
rooms, large airy bedrooms, recreation cottage with 
fireplace and porch, Also cabins with fireplaces, 
running water, electricity, 50 acres of pines and 
spruces. Sail and motor boats, cruising, auto trips, 
unusually fine clientele — and believe it or not 
— room and board $18 - $20 a week. May 1 to Oct. 1 
For circulars and further information write to: 


CAPT. and MRS, THURMAN GRAY 
South Brooksville, Maine 


ee —— 
REAL ESTATE 
NEW JERSEY: For Sale—Five room house, 
modern, bath, hot water heat, insulation, fire- 
place, beamed ceilings, paneled walls, copper 
plumbing, electricity, spring water, three 
acres, more land available, 2% miles town, 
easy commuting New York 114 hours. $3,750. 


7650 Survey. 
Se 


and World’s Fair. 800 pp. Random 
House. Price $2.50. 

ALMANAC FOR NEW YORKERS. Mod- 
ern Age Books. (128 pp., illus.) Price 
25 cents. 

NEW YORK LEARNS. Sponsored by 
New York World’s Fair. M. Barrows & 
Co. Price $2. 

ROCHESTER AND MONROE COUNTY 
GUIDE (New York). Social and cul- 
tural aspects of the city and vicinity. 440 
pp. illus. Scranton’s, Rochester, N. Y. 
Price $2. 

THE BERKSHIRE HILLS. Sponsored by 
the Berkshire Hills Conference, Inc. 
Funk & Wagnalls. 

WHO’S WHO IN THE ZOO, New York 
City. 203 pp. Whitman. Price $1.75. 

NEW YORK—PAST AND PRESENT— 
Irs History anp LanpMarks. (New York 
Historical Society.) Stokes. Price 75 cents. 

METROPOLIS: A Stupy or New York, 
by M. F. Parton. Longman. Price $2. 

SO YOU’RE VISITING NEW YORK 
CITY, by C. E. Laughlin. Houghton, 
Mifflin. Price $1.35. 

DISCOVERING LONG ISLAND, by W. 
O. Stevens. Dodd, Mead. Price $3. 
Attractive and informative free literature, 

maps, etc., on The New York World’s 

Fair, State Parks, Recreation, etc., may be 

obtained by writing to the Bureau of State 

Publicity, Albany, N. Y. 

These books may be obtained from the 


publishers, your own bookstore, or post- 
paid from Survey Associates, Inc. 
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WE APOLOGIZE 
To Our New Readers 


Who Have Waited 
Three Weeks 


NTO the mail bags went the last of our 

March Survey Graphics one week after 
publication. In the three weeks that followed, 
subscriptions poured in. 


We trotted around to newsdealers but they 
weren't eager to part with theiy copies to fill 
our subscriptions. We scratched about in the 
homes of our staff and recovered a March here 
and there, but not enough to fill the orders in 
half an hour’s mail. We couldn’t go back on 
press under a cost of 29 cents a Copy and that 
did seem a trifle extravagant. 


So we ripped March off the calendar. And 
you new subscribers have patiently waited for 
this April number. 


No question March was stimulating, but 
other outstanding issues lie ahead. Coming 
soon, by way of example— 


Victor Weybright interprets the events and 
the issues which brought to a head the recent 
controversy on the board of the American Civil 
Liberties Union. 


Sarah Gertrude Knott describes her experi- 
ences with our minority groups north of the 
border “down New Mexico way” where she 
supervised the production of historic pageants 
and folk festivals for the Coronado Cuarto 
Centennial celebration which begins June 12. 
In the same issue Ruth Laughlin Alexander 
gives us the historical background of this color- 
ful land in terms of its social advances and 
lays her finger on some of its current problems. 


With Proportional Representation celebrating 
its silver jubilee in this country, Jerome Hi. 
Spingarn points out its advantages and dis- 
advantages in the light of our experience in 
New York, Cincinnati and other American 
cities. 

Beulah Amidon, in her examination of the 
Labor Board, analyzes the causes of opposition 
and friction, newspaper handling of NLRB 
news, the Smith investigation and the cam- 
paign to amend the Wagner Act. 


We hope you whose subscriptions begin with 
April will forgive the delay and take comfort 
in the thought that you will receive one issue 
after those whose subscriptions included March 
—we'll try to make it the best issue of all! 


SURVEY 


GRAPHIC 


BETWEEN DESPAIR AND HOPE 
(Continued from page 235) 


agement or requests for increased pay. Women are punished 
equally with men; boys in their teens are not exempt from 
the executioner’s axe and the firing squad. Listening to for- 
eign radio broadcasts means imprisonment, sometimes death. 
A housekeeper’s foresight in putting aside a few articles for 
her family is denounced as hoarding, can lead to arrest. The 
Gestapo arrested every known person of standing in former 
democratic times. New mass spying organizations were set 
up, for instance the new “Popular Reporting Service,” with 
its ironical name, the “Neighborly Aid,” actually intended to 
spy on radio listeners, and giving faithful Nazi neighbors an 
opportunity to enter every house at any hour of the day or 
night. If you slaughter a pig without official permission or 
have saved a few jars of preserves, you are liable to severe 
penalties and your food supplies can be confiscated. The new 
regulation governing workers in any industry connected with 
war production puts them in the same status as soldiers, so 
that for misconduct they appear before a court martial, pos- 
sibly a firing squad. “The only liberty you enjoy,” wrote a 
friend from Berlin, “is to sit on your front porch in silence 
when the weather is fine.” 

People with six years of experience in skilfully disguising 
their activity, six years of practicing restraint where im- 
petuousness would have been fatal, have no intention of 
making “revolts” now. Their ranks have in many cases been 
decimated by calls to war service, but their chances grow as 
Hitler’s defeat moves nearer. They know they are still far 
from that stage of serious paralysis which will precede final 
collapse of the Nazi machine. 

The blackout is the friend of underground workers. As 
one man wrote: “On a moonless night no one can follow me 
when I go to meet my friends.” Slogans chalked on fences 
and leaflets distributed during the night hours have exasper- 
ated the Gestapo until in some cities blackout restrictions 
have been relaxed. 

One of the new and most difficult conditions for the care- 
fully woven underground network in the country is the mo- 
bilization of Hitler’s gigantic army, which has resulted in the 
complete closing of the frontiers so that it becomes almost 
impossible to maintain contacts with the headquarters of the 
movement abroad. Moreover, the younger members of the 
local underground groups have been sent as soldiers to the 
front, where they can have no contact with their confidential 
friends for months at a time. But the ingenious anti-Hitler 
fighters can overcome even these obstacles. “All our friends 
have been scattered to the four points of the compass,” one 
leader of a local group reports, “but we have now taken in 
trusted women and men not fit for active service.” Here is a 
letter which came after going halfway around the world to 
reach a post abroad: 

“We are meeting together again in our district. We are 
sorry that we interrupted our work last year. We didn’t think 
they would dare to drive us into war, but now all our friends 
feel that this will be the beginning of the end for the Nazis. 
Do everything you can to get) in touch with us. We must 
keep together.” 

Many Germans who are convinced that Hitler cannot 
emerge victorious from a serious war want to tell people out- 
side of Germany about it. Employes in export firms in Ger- 
many insert little papers in packages going abroad, saying: 
“We are against the war just like you.” Neutral visitors in 
Berlin have been surprised to find leaflets thrust into their 
pockets on the streets of Berlin in the blackout. 

Isolated as they are, the most important source of informa- 
tion for anti-Hitler workers in Germany has become the for- 
eign radio broadcasts. They listen in regularly in spite of the 
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danger, and smuggle out protests after they have heard for- 
eign stations making stupid propaganda in favor of a resto- 
ration of the Hohenzollerns or the Habsburgs which, they 
insist, only strengthens Hitler. 

Underground Germany is waiting, but not only waiting. 
It is preparing consciously. There are no romantic expecta- 
‘tions. The new terror has made the innermost opposition cir- 
icles more careful, but it does not intimidate them. Thousands 
of little circles existed. At the beginning of the war they 
| were reduced to hundreds, but tens of thousands are again 
forming. 

There is only one chance for Hitler, they all say—the pos- 
sibility of a peace concluded with the Nazi chief before the 
‘defeat of his army. It must be frankly stated that under- 
‘ground Germany is deeply concerned about that. 
Underground Germany hates war. Seven years in advance 
it prophesied where Hitler’s National Socialism would lead. 
Today’s underground, which hopes to lead the Germany of 
tomorrow, asks: Will the confused desires for peace in west- 
ern Europe, combined with the class interests of a few, be 
able to lengthen the life of the Nazi dictatorship as the Peace 
of Amiens in 1802 preceded the final anti-Napoleon coalition 
and extended the sufferings of Europe for another genera- 
tion? Their suffering has been greater than that of the Ger- 
mans in any other of the many dark periods in the history 
of their nation, because they are enlightened patriots and be- 
cause they earnestly desire that the Germany which under 
its feudal and bourgeois rulers has helped to force Europe 
into war, time after time, may finally develop its true pro- 
gressive forces. They have only one goal, the defeat of Ger- 
man Bonapartism and the liberation of the gigantic productive 
forces of the largest nation in Europe within a democratic 
federation of the continent. They do not share the illusions 
common abroad about a swift end to Hitler, but they still 
hope that he will not be saved from the course to destruction 
which he chose himself. Because they are patriots, they are 
‘intransigent defeatists in Hitler’s war. Their hour has not yet 
‘come, but the inner ranks have consolidated for the future, 
planning the reconstruction of a Second Republic—the com- 
ing German democracy. ‘ 


SYMPATHY IS NOT ENOUGH 


(Continued from page 216) 


When, with the overrunning of Catalonia and the fall 
of Republican Spain, civilians and soldiers poured across the 
French border, the Negrin government asked entry for 100,- 
000 refugees. Before it was over, four times that number 
were on French soil—most of them confined in primitive 
concentration camps. Today about 180,000 still remain, their 
/status complicated by war time conditions. 54,000 men have 
been transferred to labor battalions at 50 centimes a day. 
Even so, they are not treated so differently from Frenchmen 
in such battalions. Frugal France has spent more than 6 
francs daily per refugee, a total now approaching 200 million 
francs, caring for these Spanish exiles. Great Britain and the 
Scandinavian countries have assisted with appropriations, 
which are administered by the International Commission. 
| The outbreak of war on the Western Front has over- 
shadowed and complicated the plight of the Spanish refugees. 
France, like England, has been engrossed in a fight with one 
of Franco’s allies—Nazi Germany. And while the Spanish 
Republicans felt both England and France had let them down 
'with their non-intervention policy, they had no illusions as 
to what a Nazi victory would mean to their cause; their lead- 
ers offered their services to the Allies. Meanwhile, Soviet 
Russia made its pact with Nazi Germany and invaded Fin- 
land. These factors have come to be involved even in such an 

(Continued on page 266) 
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HOW TO BUY 


DAIRY PRODUCTS 
FOR THE HOME 


This booklet helps limited income families 
to stretch their food dollars 


OU will find this booklet a 
‘ help in your work with 
clients. It covers a subject on 
which relatively little consumer 
education material is available 
—the buying of dairy products 
for use in the home. Written by 
an impartial authority, it dis- 
cusses milk, ice cream, butter 
and cheese and tells how to get 
the most in food value for the 
money spent. 


What the consumer should 
know 


The chapter on milk takes up 
pasteurization, grades of milk 
and what they mean. Special 
milks such as Vitamin D and 
“soft curd,” concentrated milks, 
as well as skimmed milk and 
buttermilk and their uses, are 
described. There is also a simple 
explanation of the various costs 
which enter into the price of 
milk. 

Here are some of the topics in 
the chapter on ice cream: types 
and their differences, ‘““overrun”’ 
in ice cream, how to judge qual- 
ity. The section on butter tells 
what the consumer should know 
about this important food and 
how to choose it. Another chap- 
ter tells about various types of 


cheese and how to distinguish 
the leading kinds, both domestic 
and foreign. 


Stamp brings sample copy 
“Dairy Products”’ is one of 31 
volumes in the Household Fi- 
nance Library of Consumer Edu- 
cation. These booklets, depend- 
able and impartial, give helpful 
information on the buying of 
foods, clothing, home furnish- 
ings—nearly everything—used 
by the family of today. Hun- 
dreds of schools and colleges are 
now using the series as texts. 
You may obtain these handy, 
authoritative booklets for mail- 
ing costs only. Why don’t you 
send the coupon and a 3c stamp 
for a sample copy of ‘Dairy 
Products” now? 


Free films for group use 


Consumer education sound- 
slide films and movies are avail- 
able in states where Household 
maintains branch offices—also 
in parts of Canada. These films 
are widely used by clubs and 
schools. We furnish equipment 
free and operators for movies in 
some cities. Films do not adver- 
tise our business. Use the coupon 
for further information. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION and Subsidiaries 


Headquarters: 919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
“Doctor of Family Finances” 


...one of America's leading family finance organizations with 279 branches in 182 cities 
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O Please send me a copy of “Dairy Products’’ and list of titles in your 
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SYMPATHY IS NOT ENOUGH 
(Continued from page 265) 


apparent humanitarian activity as relief to the victims of 


modern war. 

On the one hand, the Spanish refugees, like the Spanish 
Republicans as a whole, have only a relatively small per- 
centage of communists among them. But because Soviet 
Russia helped their side in resisting the Franco rebellion, the 
Spanish Republican cause was tarred with the leftist brush. 
And because Spanish communists and others of the Inter- 
national Brigade had rallied to that cause, the Spanish refu- 
gees themselves have come under suspicion at a time when 
the French government itself is suppressing the French Com- 
munist Party. On the other hand, thousands of Spanish refu- 
gees have returned to Spain. Not only did many of them face 
penal servitude or certain death, but even so conservative a jour- 
nal as the London Times reported last fall that they were under 
French pressure to leave in an effort to hold Franco in line. 

Cutting through these mutual suspicions, French and Brit- 
ish assistance has enabled nearly 200,000 of these forgotten 
exiles to eke out a bare existence, housed mainly in old French 
military barracks; and such of them—a few thousand at most 
_who have been helped to get a foothold in Latin America, 
have made an excellent impression there. Spanish refugees 
have built the first Bessemer steel process plant in Mexico. 
They are reclaiming hundreds of thousands of acres of land. 

The war has tended to clamp down on this and other 
transit; but there are hopeful signs that the migration can be 
reopened—and on a larger scale. Not only Mexico but Cuba, 
Chile and the Argentine are reported favorably disposed to 
their entry; and the movement would take on new propor- 
tions if transportation, training and maintenance during the 
period of adaptation could be underwritten in some way. The 
French government, it is understood, is willing to discuss the 
continuation of its present appropriations during such an in- 
terval. It would rid France of a permanent Spanish refugee 
problem. It is thought that Great Britain would cooperate, 
at least to the extent that it has in the past, in a sort of belated 
recognition of its share of responsibility for the outcome of 
the Spanish war. It has been suggested that the United States, 
through private or governmental agencies, might assume the 
responsibility for the transportation to the New World of 
these Spanish pioneers. We have the idle ships to do it. 

Such a program calls for the most resourceful and cool- 
headed negotiations—which brings us to American leader- 
ship aside from the Quakers in the cause of the Spanish 
‘refugees. During the Spanish war, when both the American 
government and our great relief organizations hung back in 
getting aid through, the North American Committee and 
its Medical Bureau, and the Friends of Spanish Democracy, 
which were pro-Loyalist propagandist as well as relief agen- 
cies, under the leadership of Bishops Robert L. Paddock and 
Francis J. McConnell, and Dr. Walter B. Cannon of Har- 
yard Medical School, threw themselves into the breach—get- 
ting through supplies, medical units, aid for uprooted fam- 
lies and children of Loyalist Spain. 

The war over, they dissolved and a new formation sprang 
from them—the Spanish Refugee Relief Campaign, regis- 
tered at the State Department, with Secretary Ickes as hon- 
orary chairman, Bishop McConnell, chairman, and well 
known names among its sponsors. Representation by political 
or other bodies was dropped from the new set-up and the 
board membership broadened. A campaign was just getting 
under way when the European war broke out, and it all but 
collapsed. On December 31, accounts filed with the State De- 
partment showed funds raised at something over $20,000, 
over two thirds’ of which had been absorbed in organiza- 
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far the largest percentage of overhead 
reported to the State Department. Relief remittances had to- - 
taled roughly $3000; contributions in kind, forwarded to- 
France, $10,000. Meanwhile staff has been curtailed, ex- 
penditures scaled down. 

In February came a Pan American conference at Mexico 
City which elicited proffers of cooperation from several Span- 
ish-American countries and projected an inter-American 
committee, but made France the scapegoat of the misfor- 
tunes of the refugees, This last followed closely the Com- 
munist Party line, which at the moment is violently anti- 
French. The position has since been specifically repudiated 
by Negrin. It also brought to a head cleavages in the board 
of the Spanish Refugee Relief Campaign (USA). Two out 
of three of its delegates (the secretary and acting chairman) 
opposed the resolution; and as this is written the board is 
going through a process of reorganization, with the ma- — 
jority holding to a clear-cut definition of function and pur- — 
pose in line with its title. 


uonal expense—by 


The Commission for Polish Relief 


To A CERTAIN EXTENT THE POovisH 
by a similar, though not an ideological, embarrassment. There | 
can obviously be no common humanitarian meeting ground 
between Jewish organizations and Nazi officials. 

Polish-American organizations likewise find themselves in 
a predicament. They have raised money not only because of 
their desire to relieve suffering but because of a faith in 
some sort of independent Poland which will rise when peace 
comes—a Catholic nation free of Nazi persecution. 

Many of the hundreds of Polish-American societies have 
transmitted their war relief funds to the American Red Cross 
and the Commission for Polish Relief. A few have asked the 
Quakers to cooperate. Many, however, are still holding their 
treasuries intact until they can discover what organization 
will be allowed to supervise a long range relief program 
inside Poland. By March 1, forty-odd Polish-American soci- 
eties had forwarded a total of $133,028 to the Commission 
for Polish Relief, 37 East 36 Street, New York. The forma- 
tion of the Commission for Polish Relief—with Henry No- 
ble MacCracken, president of Vassar College, as chairman; 
with Chauncey McCormick as president; with Maurice Pate, 
an experienced relief worker in post-war Poland, as executive 
secretary; and with a representative group of Americans, in- 
cluding Herbert Hoover, on its board of directors—was de- 
scribed in Survey Graphic in December 1939. It is not a fund- 
raising agency but a corporation for the transportation, ware- 
housing and supervision of relief in Poland. Unable to enter 
Poland proper for impartial relief purposes, it has cabled most 
of the funds for emergency aid to Polish refugees in Lithu- 
ania, Rumania and Hungary. The commission is planning to 
follow through with a welfare program inside the Govern- 
ment General of Poland. American committees, distinct from 
Polish-American societies, in various cities had sent $67,034 
to the commission by March 4. The new Polish government 
‘n France has deposited $400,000 to the credit of the com- 
mission in London. The Paderewski birthday fund, a na- 
tional fund-raising campaign, will transmit its funds to the 
commission. Although the commission has hitherto pur- 
chased its supplies locally in various countries for the imme- 
diate use of Polish refugees there, it has also forwarded a 
ton of cod liver oil to Warsaw and Cracow to be distributed 
by Polish and Jewish committees in those cities. As noted 
above, the commission is working out an agreement with the 
German government which will permit an adequate Ameri 
can staff, inside Poland, to distribute food and clothing, anc 
to operate welfare services without regard to the race or re 
ligion of the civilian population. When that is completed 
the members of the commission feel that there will be ne 
difficulty in negotiating a free passage through the British 


RELIEF PROBLEM IS BESET — 


‘blockade of supplies purchased or donated in the United 
States, without the delays which have attended the few 
shipments of medicine and clothing to date. As a strictly ad- 
ministrative relief organization, the commission has short 
‘circuited any Nazi criticism which might be made of some 
of the bitterly anti-German organizations raising funds for 
Polish relief. It is expected that, as during the first World 


War, the Quakers will administer special aspects of Polish re- 
‘lief. As we go to press, however, this problem is more compli- 
‘cated than that of the American Red Cross. The shipment 
‘and distribution of at least two million dollars worth of 
duty-free American food and clothing every month would 
require a skilled and sizable supervisional staff. The obliga- 
tion to the destitute Polish people and to the donors of funds 


and goods in America demands an organization such as Mr. 
Hoover set up in Belgium during the last war. 


Finland and Americans 


Mr. Hoover’s sUDDEN REINCARNATION AS THE LEADING SPOKES- 
man for American relief to war-torn European populations 
is a natural sequel to his role during the World War. Then, 
as now, Poland and Finland were major concerns, and he 
actively espoused their national aspirations at the same time 
that he was administering relief to their citizens. Later, as 
president of the United States, however, Mr. Hoover never 
really threw his weight behind an adequate program for the 
relief of American victims of the unemployment crisis; and 
so far as I know he has not been identified with any move- 
ment for the private or public relief and long range adjust- 
ment of the millions of American migrants, including the 
Okies in his own state of California. Nevertheless, Mr. Hoov- 
er has proven himself the most gifted European relief admin- 
istrator that America has ever produced. In selecting Finland 
as a type-democracy, whose people above all others had a 
claim upon American sympathy, Mr. Hoover assumed leader- 
ship of the most popular cause in the United States as far as 
the war in Europe was concerned. 

Since Finland—technically—was not at war with Russia, 
and not in arrears in paying her debt to the United States 
government, the Finnish Relief Fund has been free of the 
State Department scrutiny applied to relief in Germany, 
Poland and the Allied nations. The U.S. government itself 
made possible a Finnish credit for the purpose of food and 
materials other than munitions. The Finnish Relief Fund, 
in addition to supporting civilian relief in Finland, also 
accepted donations, toward the end of hostilities, for the un- 
restricted use of the Finnish government. However, the pri- 
mary motive of the Finnish Relief Fund has been to help Fin- 
land “in all emergencies that can be compassed by public 
charity.” The Finnish government, soon after the Russian 
invasion, created an official committee to administer all civil- 
ian relief in Finland under the chairmanship of former 
Prime Minister Aimo Cajander. American representatives of 
the Finnish Relief Fund, two of them with extensive past 
experience in international relief under the direction of Mr. 
Hoover between 1919-1920, have worked with this commit- 
tee which has had control of every relief activity. 

Over 1,200,000 individual Americans have contributed to 
the Fund, representing all segments of the population. A 
total of about $2,600,000 had been raised in late February— 
a net amount, for all the expenses were underwritten and the 
staff has consisted almost entirely of volunteers. People have 
given as individuals and through labor unions, music and 
theater benefits, horse shows, dances, bridge parties, boxing 
matches; $350,000 has been forwarded through newspapers 
as collecting agencies. Industrial contributions, in factories 
and business offices, reached a total of nearly $1,000,000. John 
D. Rockefeller, Jr., contributed $100,000. Care has been taken 
to avoid conflict with community chest drives for funds and 
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(Continued from page 267) 
other special appeals, such as that of the Polish relief drives, 
but the Finnish Relief Fund has not been integrated with any 
other relief organization. 

The money received by the Finnish Relief Fund has been 
deposited in this country to the account of the Bank of Fin- 
land, which in turn has issued to the Cajander Committee in 
Helsinki, Finnish currency for the purchase of supplies local- 
ly or from other Scandinavian countries. With these supplies 
the Finnish Relief Fund has carried out its mission. The con- 
sequence of this arrangement, as the Finnish Relief Fund 
states, was “to augment the dollar exchange, the financial 
strength, and thus the purchasing power of the Finnish gov- 
ernment in foreign countries.” 

In mid-winter when the Russian army approached Vi- 
borg, only 7000 of the normal population of 84,000 remained. 
The evacuation from the war zone became increasingly dif- 
ficult. Hospitals were crowded with wounded soldiers. Rus- 
sian bombers attacked the inland towns which had received 
the greatest number of refugees. The American Red Cross 
has been providing a share of the medicine and hospitaliza- 
tion; the Finnish relief fund relieved the Finnish government 
of part of the burden of the civil population, thus allowing it 
to concentrate on its fighting at the front. Now that the war 
is ended, the Finnish relief fund is aiding in reconstruction 
and in resettlement of the homeless elements of the popula- 
tion. 


FROM THE OUTSET IT WAS APPARENT THAT CHINA, LIKE Fin- 
land, although not at war by State Department definition 
of belligerency, made a unique appeal to those Americans 
who regarded it as our moral duty to counter aggression 
by every means short of actual war. I have been unable to 
secure any comprehensive figures on the amount of money 
Americans have raised for relief in China. There are hun- 
dreds of organizations, ranging from small missionary com- 
mittees in rural churches to large foundations, that have con- 
tributed to Chinese relief and reconstruction. On the whole, 
it is safe to say that the Chinese have derived more support 
from Protestant church groups than any other people who 
are the victims of modern war—$308,366, for example, has 
been raised in the last nine months by the Church Commit- 
tee for China Relief. Whatever the total sum, it is pitifully 
inadequate to ameliorate the situation of 50,000,000 refugees 
—the largest group of homeless people in history. Yet Chi- 
nese relief has an ancient background, rooted in the churches 
and the Red Cross, for food and famine emergencies, long 
before the Japanese invaded the country. 


-The State Department and War Relief 


AMERICAN GENEROSITY TO OTHER PEOPLES IN THE WAKE OF 
war has obviously not yet gone beyond the token stage. We 
have given very modest evidence of our concern for human 
suffering outside the bounds of our own comparatively 
comfortable country. In so doing we have found an altru- 
istic outlet for our fears and hates as well as for our humani- 
tarianism. There is neither unity nor pattern to our voluntary 
giving. State Department officials, keenly sensitive to the per- 
sonal nature of philanthropic emotion, have not even sug- 
gested that our participation in emergency war relief should 
be unified by government imposed regulations. Undoubtedly 
a greater degree of coordination of effort, and pooling of re- 
sources, could be encouraged by the State Department if it 
wished. With the exception of the American Red Cross and 
agencies raising funds for relief in Finland and China, all 
organizations raising funds for war relief must register with 
the State Department and submit monthly reports of receipts 
and expenditures under the requirements of the Neutrality 
Act as amended November 4, 1939. The State Department 
has confined its supervision of emergency war relief strictly 
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to the two purposes stated by the sponsors of the Neutrality — 
Act when it was originally enacted in 1937. First, to prevent 5 
Americans from acting on behalf of any government at” 
war; second, to insist upon a strict accounting of all funds 
and their destinations, for the prevention of fraud. 

Beyond that the State Department has refused to go, © 
even when hard pressed by spokesmen of community chests 
and other organizations which have sought to unify all war — 
relief appeals. Something of the task which confronts the — 
State Department can be gleaned from a glance at the list 
of registered agencies. Number | on the list is Polsko Na-~ 
rodwy Komitet w Ameryce, of Scranton, which raised $12,- 
221.70 up to December 31; spent $9500 for relief of the Polish — 
people; spent only $102.20 for administration and overhead, 
and still had an unexpended balance of $2619.68. Hundreds | 
of Polish-Americans crowded the corridors of the State De- 
partment last September—priests, newspaper editors, radio 
broadcasters—all eager to do their bit to help the Polish 
people. They were unable to issue an appeal until their 
credentials were approved by the State Department's Division 
of Controls which administers the relief provisions of the 
Neutrality Act. As these spontaneous organizations conduct 
their drives and lapse into comparative inactivity, it is some- 
times necessary for the State Department to be very firm 
about the requirement for monthly reports. 


Foreign Campaigns and Local Causes 


Ar THE END OF FEBRUARY MORE THAN 360 ORGANIZATIONS 
were registered with the State Department. Among them 
are Le Paquet au Front, which had raised $35,790.28 in the 
United States by January 31, and spent $8071.69 on pub- 
licity, affairs and campaigns in doing so. It provides French 
soldiers with little luxuries and necessities to make life more 
tolerable at the front. The American Friends of France, spon- 
sored by Anne Morgan, had raised $40,571.03 and spent 
$888.65 on overhead. Bundles for Britain, up to December 
31, had spent nothing, raised nothing. Since then it has 
shipped five and a half tons of bundles to its London depot 
which is supervised by Mrs. Winston Churchill. The Fashion 
Group, a distinguished professional club of women in the 
fashion field, registered with the State Department for 
French relief, but up to December 31 had neither raised nor 
spent a cent. Apparently a good many well-meaning indi- 
viduals and groups, anxious to be of help somewhere, reg- 
istered for fund-raising without any very clear notion of how 
they might raise money or expend it when raised. 

This situation has given some concern to the National 
Information Bureau, a private information service estab- 
lished during the World War at the suggestion of Secretary 
of War Newton D. Baker, to check up on the honesty, fund- 
raising methods, publicity and disposition of funds of volun- 
tary war time relief agencies. Its extraordinary service in es- 
tablishing standards and checking up on agencies both in 
the United States and abroad was supported by the War 
Chest councils of American cities, and encouraged by grants 
from a number of foundations, including the Carnegie, Rock- 
efeller, and Russell Sage. Standards were set up for the ap- 
praisal of organization methods and objectives—fund rais- 
ing, accounting, and efficiency. In the years since the World 
War the NIB has continued to function. It publishes a Giv- 
er’s Guide to National Philanthropies which is available to 
the public, and reports to its members on unlisted organiza- 
tions. Now, as another war has resulted in the growth of 
fund-raising agencies, the National Information Bureau is 
again serving the perplexed citizen who wishes to decide 
which war time causes have a worthy claim upon his atten- 
tion. Many Americans still recall the early days of the World 
War in 1917 when the exposure of the Army and Navy Ba- 
zaar, which spent over $71,000 to raise a net sum of $645, 
shocked the nation. The National Information Bureau, in 


subsequent years, forestalled many undesirable campaigns; 
aided in the exposure of a number of swindlers and it also 
helped to rescue many contributions from ineffective organ- 
izations. Perhaps its most useful work of all, during the 
World War and afterward, was to raise the level of philan- 
thropy by suggesting wise procedures and improving the 
methods of publicity, fund-raising and administration of 
welfare agencies. The bureau, now located at 330 West 42 
Street, New York City, is supported by membership dues and 
voluntary contributions. For its confidential advisory service 
to individuals, the bureau makes a charge in the form of 
a membership fee, obtaining thereby legal protection from libel. 
But its recommendations are available to donors at every 
local community chest office and at many welfare agencies. 

There is, to be sure, reason to be disturbed at this stage 
of hit-and-miss fund-raising for war relief by the prospect 
of careless and intentional fraud and by duplication of agen- 
cies as amateur humanitarians enter the field. Society women, 
for example, often lose enthusiasm for their causes and turn 
them over to executive secretaries who may or may not be 
competent to continue them. And those professional money- 
raisers who operate on a commission basis, and who may or 
may not be honest, always linger on the fringes of phil- 
anthropy. 

Nevertheless, there is no necessity for hesitating to con- 
tribute to war relief because of uncertainty as to the quality 
of an agency appealing for funds. If you want to “ask be- 
fore you give,” the National Information Bureau is prepared 
to answer all legitimate queries, directly or through your 
community chest. 

A further suggestion has been made by Allen T. Burns, 
executive vice president of Community Chests and Councils, 
Inc., that local welfare agencies should attempt to coordinate 
war relief appeals in each community. That recommendation 
will have a favorable hearing in towns and cities where a 
flood of approved emergency appeals for war relief are in 
conflict with local community chest and charity drives. Mr. 
Burns turned to local action when he found it impossible to 
persuade the State Department to set up a committee of 
national welfare authorities to assist the government to judge 
the validity of national war relief appeals. On September 19 
last, Mr. Burns, and a group of representatives of private na- 
tional welfare organizations, submitted suggestions for 
amending the rules and regulations governing the solicita- 
tion and collection of contributions for use in belligerent 
states. The suggestions included an advisory committee to 
assist the Secretary of State, and a set of standards to elim- 
inate duplication of agencies and weed out inefficient relief 
agencies. 

The State Department’s attitude has been that such control 
of voluntary war relief of private agencies, even if desirable 
in the interest of efficiency, is outside its power. The law, as 
now applied, has permitted the utmost freedom of expres- 
sion by diverse groups. Eventually many of them may be led 
to coordinate their work abroad, through such established 
agencies as the American Red Cross, the JDC, the American 
Friends Service Committee, the Commission for Polish Re- 
lief, and others. Unification which comes voluntarily from 
groups outside the government will, in the opinion of other 
observers, permit the greatest freedom for American partici- 
pation in general as well as specialized foreign war relief. 

American Jews, for example, have coordinated their prin- 
cipal overseas appeals into one fund—the United Jewish Ap- 
peal. The Commission for Polish Relief is becoming the chan- 
nel for many sources of funds which could scarcely have 
been raised except through spontaneous effort in scattered 
American communities. 

So far, war relief has made no great dent on local philan- 
thropy. There are outstanding exceptions, of course. There is 
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the story that one New Yorker gave a large sum for Polish 
relief instead of to this year’s Greater New York Fund. That 
New Yorker, I am told, had relatives in Poland. 


How Generous Have We Been? 


LET Us EXAMINE THE State DEPARTMENT FIGURES UP TO 
January 31, 1940. They do not include organizations serving 
Finland or China; or the American Red Cross which, under 
the provisions of the Neutrality Act, continues to report an- 
nually to the War Department. (See page 215.) Nor do they 
include funds expended outside of belligerent countries, for 
refugees. But they do reflect the scope of our participation in 
war relief inside belligerent states. 


Total collections up to January 31 were 


For purposes of gauging American generosity 
specifically to war victims, \et us deduct from 
this the amounts collected by 8 organiza- 
tions operating prior to and dealing with 
situations existing before the present war 
For Palestine, 4 organizations........ 
Spanish Refugee Rel. Campn. (France). 
Tolstoy Found. for Russian Welfare and 
Culture 14,842 
Amer. Jewish Joint Dist. Com. ...-... 1,054,740 
Sociedades Hispanas Confederades 
(expended by Quakers) 


$3,388,962 


$ 582,383 
23,330 


43,549 


1,718,844 


This leaves for war relief, excepting Finland and 


China 


Now, let us deduct from this amount 
the funds raised by a special group— 
139 Polish-American societies—a cam- 
paign which did not appeal to the 
average man in the street........ 


$1,670,118 


986,701 


Which leaves, raised by all other organizations, 
specifically for war relief 


$ 683,417 


But of these other organizations, a number 
are special agencies, with special sources 
of funds, special sponsors, and special ob- 
jectives. Let us tally up the war relief sums 
reported by a few of these agencies: 
American Society for British Medical 
andmCivilianw Add weyatvrs errors serene 
American Society for French Medical and 
Civilian Aid 


$ 105,689 
Py aissees Suve witiats ons ards 84,396 
48,264 
42,470 
39,670 
30,331 
19,502 
44,583 


MemPaquetcauerrontie 2 aeccin sack: 
Foster Parents’ Plan for War Children. . 
American Friends Service Committee. . 
American Volunteers’ Ambulances .... 
American Field Service 


$ 414,905 
If this amount is subtracted from $683,417, 
the result is rather astonishing. 
83 organizations raised in the United States during 


the first five months of the war in Europe $ 268,512 


Obviously the average American, the man in the street, 
has not given to war relief in any proportion that threatens. 
private charity at home. Europe and Asia could do without 
the contributions of those who—it being national sharecrop- 
per week as I write—have wished to help America first. 
But the call from behind the lines abroad, where women 
and children are first to suffer in this generation’s ultimate 
test of man’s inhumanity to man, is urgent and clear. There 
are abundant opportunities to demonstrate that we Ameri- 
cans are members of the human family—that we care. Or 
don’t we? The future of the world may rest upon our ca- 
pacity for compassion. The first measure of that, today, is 
how generously we help those who need help most—the 
starving, homeless, friendless and ill war victims who but for 
the grace of God might be ourselves. Eventually the gov- 
ernment will be impelled to contribute in our behalf. Now 
we are judged by what we do, ourselves. 
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June 24 to July 13 
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At the Solebury School near 
New Hope, Bucks County, Pennsylvania 


University of 


CALIFORMIA 
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July 1 to August 9 
Berkeley and Los Angeles 
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Social Case Work 
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lating minds and play in an invig- 
TOWER OF orating Vacationland. * An excep- 
THE SUN tionally wide choice of courses. 
G.G.I.E. Special lectures, recitals, drama, 
* athletics. 9 For announcements of 
courses, address: Dean of the Sum- 

mer Session, University of California, Berke- 
ley; or Dean of the Summer Session, Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles, 405 
Hilgard Avenue, Los Angeles, California. 
California Invites You: Golden Gate Interna- 
tional Exposition on San Francisco Bay, 1940 


Pe 


Faculty: 
Karl de Schweinitz 
Virginia P. Robinson 
Dr. Frederick H. Allen 
Goldie Basch 
Isabel Carter 
Almena Dawley 


Elizabeth de Schweinitz 
Anita Faatz 

Dorothy C. Kahn 
Kenneth L. M. Pray 
Michael Ross 

Dr. Jessie Taft 

Rosa Wessel 


Pennsylvania School of Social Work 
affiliated with the University of Pennsylvania 
311 South Juniper Street 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Live While You Learn at 
SILVER BAY SUMMER SCHOOL at Lake George, N. Y- 


Cultural — Professional — Recreational Courses for social work- 
ers, recreation leaders, teachers, Y.M. and Y.W.C.A. secretaries. 
Two terms — July 11-31; August 1-21. For Bulletin, write 


PROF. L. K. HALL, 263 Alden Street, Springfield, Mass. 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL 
OF SOCIAL WORK 


SUMMER 1940 


The Summer Quarter is an integral part of the 
School curriculum. The regular program for 
diploma candidates will be offered, as well as 
courses which are of interest and value to social 
workers in the field. 


The following two-week seminars will be offered 
for persons having substantial experience in 
social work. 


July 15-26 
Case Work in Public Welfare Gordon Hamilton 
Social Work Administration Clarence King 
Philosophy of Social Group Work....Eduard C. Lindeman 


July 29—August 9 
Field Service in Public Welfare 
New Trends in Child Placing... 
Refugee Problems 


Robert T. Lansdale 
...Dorothy Hutchinson 
Mary E. Hurlbutt 


Full details may be obtained from the School. 
122 East 22nd Street 
New York Ni Y: 


Apply Miss Margaret Bishop, Registrar 


SMITH COLLEGE SCHOOL 
FOR SOCIAL WORK 


EVERETT KIMBALL, Director 
ANNETTE GARRETT, Associate Director 


A Graduate Professional School Offering 
Courses Leading to the Degree of Master of 
Social Science. 


Academic Year Opens July, 1940 


Courses of Instruction 


Plan A The course leading to the Master’s degree consists 
of three summer sessions at Smith College and two 
winter sessions of supervised case work at selected 
social agencies in various cities. This course is 
designed for those who have had little or no pre- 
vious experience in social work. 


Plan B Applicants who have at least one year’s experience 
in an approved social agency, or the equivalent, 
may receive credit for the first summer session and 
the first winter session, and receive the Master’s 
degree upon the completion of the requirements of 
two summer sessions and one winter session of 
supervised case work. 


Plan C A summer session of eight weeks is open to experi- 
enced social workers. Special courses in case work 


are offered by Miss Beatrice H. Wajdyk and Miss 
Beatrice Z. Levey. 


For further information write to 


THE DIRECTOR COLLEGE HALL 8 
Northampton, Massachusetts 


(In answering advertisements please mention SURVEY GRAPHIC) 
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An 
offered during the thirty-two months’ course which 1 


Graduate Professional Education in 


SocIAL Group Work 


Including Courses in 


Principles of Social Group Work 
Supervision of Group Leaders 

Skills and Program Resources 
Institutional and Community Surveys 
Counseling and Guidance 

Mental Hygiene — Adult Education 
Community Organization 

Case Work for Group Workers 
Administration of Social Agencies 


For illustrated m7 h izin 
booklet and infor- and is a3 8 


mation regarding Supervised Field Work in various 
Scholarships and i A ° 
Fellowships ad» Mational and neighborhood agencies 


dress Office of 
Leading to the 


Registrar. 
Certificate in Social Group Work and 
Master’s Degree 


through 
Teachers College 


Temete 
UNIVERSITY 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


SIMMONS COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


Professional Education in 


Medica! Social Work 
Psychiatric Social Work 
Family Welfare 
Child Welfare 
Community Work 
Social Research 
Leading to the degrees of B.S. and M.S. 
A catalog will be sent on request 
Boston, Massachusetts 


18 Somerset Street 


Fully ont ceheds for college or business. Able 
faculty. Small classes. Supervised study. Lower School 
for small boys in new separate building. Housemother. 

Fireproof buildings. Inside swimming pool. 
All athletics. Best health record. Students from 27 states 
and other countries. Catalog 43nd year. Dr. J. J. Wleker, 


Pres., JU ere RE NA cel SEE SS Sct J, Fork Union. Virglala, 


SCHOOL OF NURSING of Yale University 
A Profession for the College Woman 
intensive and basic experience in the various Beeps fe prt} es 
MASTER OF NURSING 
A Bachelor’s degree in arts, prea me) philosophy from a eollege of 


approved standing is required tor 


For catalogue and information address: 


The Dean, YALE SCHOOL OF NURSING 
New Haven, Connecticut 


ORK UNION | FREBstON | 


THE NEURO-PSYCHIATRIC INSTI- 
TUTE OF THE HARTFORD RETREAT 
will consider applications from College Gradu- 
ates for positions as Psychiatric Aides. It is 
necessary, from time to time, to increase the 
staff and selected applications are placed on the 
waiting list. 


During the first six months, the College 
gtaduate aide receives a salary of $50.00 and 
maintenance. This salary will be advanced to 
$70.00 on the satisfactory completion of this 
period of orientation and trial. 


To orient the aides with the work of the In- 
stitute, a course of instruction is given in its 
general policies, facilities and methods with an 
interpretation of the plan and purpose of the 
program of education. 


For further information address the Con- 
sulting Director of Nurses, The Neuro- 
Psychiatric Institute of the Hartford Re- 
treat, 200 Retreat Avenue, Hartford, 
Connecticut. 


SMITH COLLEGE SCHOOL 
FOR SOCIAL WORK 


Seminars, 1940 


Application of Psychoanalytic Concepts to 
Social Case Work. Dr. Le Roy M. A. Maeder 
and Miss Beatrice H. Wajdyk. July 15 to 27. 


Psychiatry as Applied to Problems of Super- 
vision. Dr. Le Roy M. A. Maeder and Miss 
Marian M. Wyman. July 15 to 27. 


Case Work with Parents and Children. Dr. 
Phyllis Blanchard and Miss Rose Green. August 
5)to. 17. 


SMITH COLLEGE STUDIES IN SOCIAL WORK 
Contents for March, 1940 


A Method of Predicting the Probable Behavior of Un- 
married Mothers with Regard to the Disposition of 
PheiniG@hildrent.15, a.m letsnertonelcnas Ruth Rome 


The Function of a Social Worker with Respect to the 
Adult Patients of a Mental Hygiene Clinic.......... 
SOHN OOD a0 Ce ener e a ci Kathleen Paterson 


Attitudes of a Group of WPA Workers toward Their 
Jobsineeershysc. tbat cc er ee Elisabeth Capron 


Published Quarterly, $2 a Year 
Single Numbers: Vols. I to VIII, $1 each; 
others, $.75 each 


For further information write to 


THE DIRECTOR COLLEGE HALL 8 
Northampton, Massachusetts 


(In answering advertisements please mention SURVEY GRAPHIC) 


OF 
DR. WALTER DAMROSCH 


THE HANDS 


MUSICIAN COMPOSER CONDUCTOR 


Honored for contribution to better music as conductor 
of the Metropolitan Opera, the New York Oratorio 
Society and the New York Symphony. Since 1928, 
as director and commentator for the Music Apprecia- 
tion Hour broadcast by the National Broadcasting 
Company, he has fostered a national appreciation for 
better music. 
Dr. Damrosch’s watch is a Longines Bassine 


THE WORLD'S MOST HONORED 


HANDS WEAR THE WORLD'S 
MOST HONORED WATCH 


@ 
y Reg. U.S. Pot. OF, 


Leaders in every walk of life, in 77 coun- 
tries throughout the world are proud own- 
ers of Longines, the world’s most honored 
watch. Longines watches have won 10 
world’s fair grand prizes, 28 gold medals, 
and more honors for accuracy than any 
other timepiece. 

Featured this year are Longines “Hall of 
Fame” watches, distinctive in style, with 17 
jewel Longines movements, specially priced 
at $69.50; other Longines from $37.50 at 
authorized jewelers. 
LONGINES-WITTNAUER WATCH CO., INC. 


LONGINES “HALL OF FAME” 


Hall of Fame | 
man's bracelet, 
gold filled; 17 [. 
$69.50 


Hall of Fame LA 
14K pink and 
green gold; 17 j. 
$69.50 


Hall of Fame LB 
14K. pink gold; 
17 j. $69.50 


580 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


THE BOOK SHELF 


iy 
‘ Hai 


Ve if 


Are progressive schools providing adequate 
views of the nature of the world and of society? 


CHILDREN CAN SEE LIFE WHOLE 

MARY ROSS HALL 

A mother who has been a teacher in publie schools 

makes a careful study of progressive schools in ac- 

tion to see how well they are making the child at 

home in the universe. Dr. John L. Childs of Teachers 

College, Columbia University, describes it as ‘‘one 

of the best discussions of the religious values and 

implications of Progressive Education now available.”’ 
Just published. $2.00 

ASSOCIATION PRESS 
347 Madison Avenue New York, N. Y. 


ee at 

— OUT-OF-PRINT and Hard-to-Find Books 
supplied; also family and town histories, magazine 
back numbers, etc. All subjects. all languages. Send 
us your list of wants—no obligation. We report 
promptly. Lowest prices. (WE ALSO BUY OLD 
BOOKS AND MAGAZINES.) 

AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
117 West 48th St. Dept. E New York City. 


PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 


Special articles, theses, speeches, papers. Re- 
search, revision, biblographies, ete. Over 
twenty years’ experience serving busy pro- 
fessional persons. Prompt service extended. 


AUTHORS. RESEARCH BUREAU, 516 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
WORKERS WANTED 
GERTRUDE STEIN AGENCY, 11 East 44 


Street, New York, welcomes registrations of 
professionally qualified caseworkers, medical 
social workers living near New York. 


Western author wants Eastern representative. 
Discover best markets, circulate mss. until 
sold, possibly become business manager, attend 
to copyrighting, sell foreign, radio rights, ete. 
Spare time work. Percentage basis. Perma- 
nent income. No investment. Hither sex. 
State why qualified and reliable. Jan Kujawa, 
255 Ninth Avenue, San Francisco, California. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


American woman executive, children’s institu- 
tion, available April lst. Many years success- 
ful business administration, specialized train- 


ing, unusual experience, vocational counselor, 
recreation. Highest references. Any location. 
7654 Survey. 


pS eee 

HEAD COUNSELOR with unusual international 
educational background. Specializing music 
also supervising riding, swimming, tennis, etc. 
Well trained child psychologist understanding 
child hygiene. Handles groups skillfully, 
organize counselors, plan programs, etc. Sev- 
eral years American experience. Excellent 
references. 7653 Survey. 


Experienced executive available. College gradu- 
ate twenty years experience private and public 
agencies, desires institutional position with 
children or aged. 7651 Survey. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


SALARIED POSITIONS 

Men . . . $2,500 to $15,000 . . . Women 
Our confidential system (hiding your identity) 
works for you; serves to increase your salary; 
promotes you for high-salaried executive posi- 
tions at moderate cost; if you have earned $2,500 
or more, can prove it, write for valuable in- 
formation. No. 43 Executive’s Promotion Ser- 
vice, Washington, D.C. 


Progressive Camp for Jewish girls in Maine, 
excellent reputation (fee $350. plus), patronage 
from South, Midwest and East, seeks part- 
time women representatives in principal cities 
with view to wider selection of campers. 
Communication confidential. References ex- 
changed. Please write fully. 7646 Survey. 


BOARD FOR CHILDREN 


pe ee ee 8 a eS 

Country Home for Sensitive Children. Educated 
couple will take a limited number of boys, 
ages six to ten, and give special attention to 
individual development. Ideal surroundings in 
high Cascade Mountains of Washington. For 
information write: Mr. and Mrs. L. M. 
Barnhart, Winton, Washington. 


PeEPEeePEPeeeet 
HERE'S 
FROM “START” TO FINISH 


FULLY omefies LAFAYETTE 
RADIO-PHONOGRAPH 


$13495 


Even its first impression is one of elegance. For 
the mahogany cabinet is a Chippendale, re- 
flecting the gracious living of the 18th Century. 
Inside the cabinet a world of glorious enter- 
tainment waits, At the touch of a button, favor- 
ite radio programs come alive—clear, life-like, 
thrilling. Recorded music is yours to enjoy con- 
tinuously for forty minutes, reproduced with a 
realism rare in an instrument priced so low. 
Here’s years of listening luxury from Lafayette’s 
automatic ‘‘Start’’ to its beautifully rained 
duo-tone finish — at a price you can afford 


LAFAYETTE RADIO 
100 SIXTH AVENUE + NEW YORK, N. Y. 


$42 E. Fordham Rd. BRONX, N.Y. 24 Central Ave. --.- NEWARK, WN. J. 
90-08 166th Street... JAMAICA, L. 1. 110 Federal Street . . . BOSTON, MASS. 
901 W. Jockson Blvd. . CHICAGO, ILL. 265 Peachtree Street . ATLANTA, GA. 
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PAMPHLETS & PERIODICALS 


The American Journal of Nursing shows the part 
which professional nurses take in the better- 
ment of the world. Put it in your library, $3.00 
a year.’ 50 West 50 Street, New York, N.Y. 


et 

WHAT IS REALLY GOING ON IN EUROPE? 
To keep fully informed read The Manchester 
Guardian, for more than a century Europe’s 
leading liberal newspaper. Mailed directly by 
the publisher, copies of The Manchester 
Guardian Weekly arrive without censorship 
delay, bringing news from the actual seat of 
war directly to your letter box sometimes as 
much as two weeks quicker than first-class 
mail. Take advantage of our introductory 
offer: for 13 weeks send only $1 to Man- 
chester Guardian, 221 West 41st Street, New 
York, N. Y. 


ee 


WEARING APPAREL 


an 


FOR THAT enviable well groomed look in your 
new hat, dress and coat visit Miss Goodman’s 
Shop. We dress successful career women, 
clever enough to discount snooty labels. 474 
Seventh Avenue, near 36th St. LA. 4-4013. 


rs 


ORANGES FOR SALE 


Tree ripened. No sprays nor artificial coloring 
used. Delivered express prepaid. Bushel $3.50, 
Grapefruit, $3.25, Tangerines $3.50, Mixed 
Fruit $3.50. Half Bushels $2.00. Seedless 
Limes $6.00 bushel. 

Special quantity rates 
A. H. BURKET, Sebring, Florida 


mm 
LANGUAGES 
EERE 
SPEAK ANY LANGUAGE 
by our self-taught methods 
37 Languages 
Send for List S 


SCHOENHOF BOOK CO. 


387 Washington Street Boston, Mass. 


(In answering advertisements please mention SURVEY GRAPHIC) 
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WOULDN'T YOU LIKE 
TO KNOW: 


In the New 


HARPERS MAGAZINE 


for March 


YOU'LL READ 


. . . how the war is changing England? 


. . . why French owned mines are supplying iron 


ABOUT: for German munitions? 

SHADOW OVER “UE 

WALL STREET . . . what may happen to the “idle money’’ and 
By STUART CHASE investment in America? 


YOU'LL FIND THE ANSWERS =e 


PUT 
UP OR 
SHUT UP 
By CLYDE 
EAGLETON 
THE WAR AND 
THE BRITISH 
MIDDLE CLASS 
By IVOR BROWN 
OFFICE WOMEN AND 


SEX ANTAGONISM 
By ELISABETH CUSHMAN : ug “i Guo Gree . 
STEFANSSON: For New Subse bers Onl 


TWENTY YEARS AFTER 
By EARL P. HANSON 


THE LONG WATCH To be sure you receive the important March issue (containing “Put 
IN ENGLAND By EUGENE Up or Shut Up,” a provocative discussion of America’s dangerous 
- and ARLINE LOHRKE foreign policy—and 16 other features) send the coupon today with 


one dollar for the next six issues of Harpers Magazine. This tre- 


QF b. B. WHITE satirizes the tax Rae: 
department’s weird and wonderful jargon mendous saving is made possible only because we are confident that 


eine ey pepeere tt eee you will want Harpers long after the six months’ trial period. 


VOTO from The Easy Chair points out ; oy ; 
that too much liquor produces less of a Use this coupon now and have the next six issues sent directly to you 


hangovers isaretes aiuehs Marx, New post paid, for $1 (Regular rate, one year $4.00). Exactly half price. 


books are discussed by one of America’s 
relmmetaiaimae= | THIS COUPON TODAY ven omen cece me me meme oy 


keenest critics, JOHN SHAMSERE AN, 
HARPERS MAGAZINE, 49 E. 33rd St., New York SG-4 


literary editor of HS 
Here is my dollar. Send me HARPERS MAGAZINE for six months 
at your Special Introductory Rate. 


NG ooh ha ee ee ak eah s, Sin s es aly lertnale ater ayevavayape ew mrel a shares thE ee eee nan 
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MEXICO 
SOUTH AMERICA 


for Next Summer 


THE COMMITTEE ON CULTURAL RELATIONS WITH 
LATIN AMERICA announces two projects 1n 
Latin American study and exploration. 


I. 


THE FIFTEENTH SEMINAR IN 
MEXICO 
Directed by Hubert Herring, Federico 
Bach, and David S. Hanchett. 
July 3-August 1 (30 days in Mexico)— 
$223 
July 3-July 25 (23 days in Mexico)}— 
$198 
(Slightly higher rates for superior hotel accommodations.) 
TRAVEL over much of Mexico—Oaxaca, 
Michoacan, Cuernavaca, Taxco, 
Puebla, Orizaba. 


PROGRAM—lectures and round table 
discussions with a faculty of some thirty 
Mexican, Spanish, and American au- 
thorities. 


SPECIAL INTEREST GROUPS will be or- 
ganized in connection with the Seminar. 
These include: 

Economic Problems—led by Dr. Fed- 
erico Bach 

Colonial Life & Arts—led by Dr. 
Federico Mariscal ; 

Folk Arts—led by Isabel de Palencia 
of Spain 

Education—led by Professor Heberto 
Sein z 

Mexican Literature—conducted in 
Spanish by Senora Berta Gamboa 
de Camino and a dozen leading 
Mexican essayists, novelists, poets. 


II THE INSTITUTE ON INTER-AMER- 
eICAN AFFAIRS IN ARGENTINA & 
BRAZIL 
Led by Hubert Herring and Samuel Guy 
Inman. 


July 12-September 16 (Inclusive from 
New York) Inclusive rate—$785 up 


A sixteen day program in Brazil, seven- 
teen days in Argentina. Round table 
discussions with leaders in economics, 
education, the arts, etc. Motor trips to 
the interior. 


4 


FORMER MEMBERS OF SEMINARS SAY: 


JUDGE FLORENCE E. ALLEN—“I do not know how he 
intelligent tourist could come in touch with Mezican 


thought so well as through the Seminar.” ~ 
4 ; 6 4 
LARRY BARRETTO, Novelist—. . . those who partici- 


pate will have the time of their lives.” 

4 > 4 
PRESIDENT ADA L. COMSTOCK, Radcliffe—*I would 
not readily surrender the pleasure and profit which I 
derived from the Seminar in Mexico.” j 


4 4 “1B 


DR. HENRY PRATT FAIRCHILD, New York Uni- 
versity—. . . the diversity of its program and activit ies 
kept one alert and guaranteed against boredom.” ; 


4 4 4 F 


MRS. HARRY M. GERSHON, Citizen’s Fact Finding 
Committee, Atlanta, Georgia—‘I liked my first 
venture so much I hope to be able to travel again under the 
aegis of the Committee and learn mare of Latin America.” 


4 4 4 


GOVERNOR ERNEST GRUENING of Alaska—"I know 
of no better way to capture the essence of Mexico in a 


short time.” 
4 4 4 


DR. PAUL KELLOGG, The Survey—‘Here is a vam 
tage point from which to scan the new relationships 
between the two great continents of the New World.” 
, "3 , 

2 
ELMER RICE, Playwright—'‘I still think of my par- 
ticipation in the 1933 session as one of the most instrue- 
live, enjoyable and stimulating holidays that I have 
ever had.” 


HUBERT HERRING, Director 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York 


I make tentative application for membership in: 
(without commitment on my part) 


The Fifteenth ae in Mexico. 


{ 


The Institute in Argentina and Brazil. 


